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The Ontario Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology 


Editorial Foreword 


The creation since 1965 of 20 colleges of applied arts and technology reflects one 
of the most dramatic developments in recent educational policy in Ontario. The 
network of CAATs which now stretches across the province has greatly broadened 
the range of educational opportunities available to Ontario youth. Some of these 
colleges have absorbed existing technological institutes and trade schools, but the 
majority have been established) as entirely new entities. 


The Commission was required by its terms of reference to consider the ‘‘general 
pattern necessary to ensure the further effective development of post-secondary 
education in the province” and, more particularly, ‘‘the type, nature and role of the 
institutions required to meet the educational needs of the province... .”’ 


Throughout its deliberations the Commission has attached great importance to the 
contributions these institutions can make to education in this province. 


Several of the background studies prepared for the Commission relate to the whole 
set of post-secondary institutions in Ontario of which the CAATs are a part, and 
several of these studies provide specific material which bears more directly on the 
colleges. In particular, the reader’s attention is directed to the Commission's two 
regional studies, Post-Secondary Education in Northwestern Ontario and Post- 
Secondary Education in North Bay and Sault Ste. Marie. These, together with the 
present volume, should be consulted by any reader seriously interested in the 
problems of colleges in relation to the broad spectrum of post-secondary education 
in Ontario. 


The present study had its origins in the Commission's wish to assemble relevant, 
up-to-date information about the Ontario colleges of applied arts and technology as 
they exist today and to survey the emerging and future roles which could be 
foreseen for them. The second part of the undertaking proved difficult, for the 
CAATs are only now beginning to evolve as identifiable entities. 


Under the circumstances it was evident that it would be desirable either to 
commission several background studies on this topic, reflecting different points of 
view concerning the appropriate roles for the CAATs, or, alternatively, a large study 
surveying the whole range of such views and possible sets of futures that would be 
implied by them. Such an approach was not feasible, however, not only because of 
the time limits within which the work had to be done, but also because it would 
have involved duplication of a great deal of other work which happened to be under 
way on the same topic—notably that being done by C. Watson at Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education and by G. Campbell for his recently published study 
Community Colleges in Canada (see bibliography in this volume). 


The Commission subsequently decided to have prepared a limited background 
study on the Ontario CAATs, assembling presently available data and providing a 
particular assessment of how well the colleges were realizing their original purposes. 
The contract for such a study was awarded in June 1971 on a competitive tendering 


Foreword 


Thes purpose-or this study is”’to Eee a 
brief overview of the current and pte role 


Ode see CAATs--the programs offered, the 


and financial arrangements. Bi ati not the: = 
intention to duplicate the recent works Ln” o- 
this area by Dr. C..Watson om O0ISE and | 
Professor S. Campbell (see bibliography cone . 
references). It is hoped that this research 


~" 


report will' contribute toa fuller undevatand 


Ontario and, particularly, the unique role 
played by the Colleges of Applied Arts ance 


Technology. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
In 1967, 20 colleges of Applied Arts and Technology were 
established: 
(1) to provide courses of types and levels beyond, or not 


Suited to, the secondary-school setting; 


(2) to meet the needs of graduates from any secondary-school 


program, apart from those wishing to attend university, and 


GoJe. to meet the educational needs of adults and out-of-school 


youth, whether or not they are secondary-school graduates. 


The growth of the Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 
(CAATS) has been rapid from 11,000 post-secondary students in 
i67et0 20,000 in 1971. Enrolment is expected to grow to 
75,000 within the next decade. In addition to serving post- 
secondary students, the CAATs serve a great number of students 
in retraining programs, apprenticeship programs, and general 
interest courses. The CAATs are successful in the provision of 
a wide range Of educational services to the communities in 


which they are located. 


The=purpose of the report is first of ‘all to -descri pe mine 
CAATS as they are today in terms of their programs, their 
students, their staff and administrative systems and, secondly, 
to make suggestions for the future. Following is a brief 


summary of the suggestions. 


ro a 


Program Structure 


1. The CAATs are providing new and alternative programs to 
those traditionally offered by universities. In doing so, the 
CAATs provide a meaningful education to a large segment of 
Ontario's youth who do not aspire to a See Pass degree. It is 
our opinion that the establishment of transfer programs, whose 
sole purpose is to prepare students for eventual transfer to 
universities, would destroy the unique character of the CAATs 


and negate the contribution they are making to this previmees 


Zs The establishment of graduate program for the CAATs should 
be studied further. Perhaps the Ryerson Institute should be 
designated as a possible graduate school of Applied Arts and 


Technology. 


oe. The post-secondary, retraining, apprenticeship, and train- 
ing in business and industry programs should be integrated and 
their supervision and administration brought under the division—- 


al chairman in applied arts, business, and technology. 


The CAATs and the Universities 

dis Since the universities and colleges in Ontario are each 
fulfilling unique roles in the total spectrum of post=seceneeaaams 
education, they should be administered as two separate and | 


distinct systems. 


Lis A Commission of higher education should be established with © 


-iii- 
equal representation from the universities, colleges and private 
post-secondary institutions to ensure a co-ordinated and balan- 
ced development of all aspects of post-secondary education in 


Ontario. 


Administration in the CAATs 

Dy There should be a periodic revision of the formula 
financing scheme to ensure that the weighting factors do not 
have an undue influence on the internal resource allocation 
process of the colleges. This review should be Bee acter with 


the annual review of the multi-year plan. 


Lis The funding of the various types of programs offered by the 
CAATs should be integrated, probably through a formula that is 


Pie amen coe -COntact oun concept. 


a In order to facilitate financial planning and management 
the CAATs should be allowed to redefine the fiscal year to run 


concurrently with the academic year. 


4, It is suggested that the CAATs noe be required to keep 
separate books to account for expenditures in each of the major 
program areas. The financing of all CAAT programs should be 
integrated at the level of the Applied Arts and Technology 


Branch. 


D» The program approval process and the capital project 


approval process should be integrated with the annual review of 


-iv- 
the multi-year plan. Only in the context of a well-thought-out 
multi-year plan can requests for program approval or capital 


projects be properly evaluated. 


CHAPTER I 

His LORY AND OBJECTIVES OF THE ;COLLEGES OF APPLIED 

ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY IN ONTARIO 

A. Introduction 

Following the passage of legislation in ioe 20 colleges 
of a distinct type have been established in Ontario. Local 
boards of governors were given power and funds to set up Colleges 
of Applied Arts and Technology and are now responsible for the 
financial administration of the colleges. The system of 
colleges was planned and launched in an astonishingly short 
time. Although the colleges are similar they are not identical: 
each has different origins and each has been influenced by the 


styles and conceptions of its founders. 


Part of the rationale for the colleges was to make post- 
secondary, vocationally oriented education more widely available 
in Ontario. This policy is reflected in the location of the 
colleges throughout the province. Some colleges have more than 
one campus. Although areas were established for each college 
for the purposes of administration, there are no restrictions on 
what area a student may come from. Following is a detailed 
listing of all colleges, their main locations, their origin, 
their geographic location (page 3) and the areas which each 


college is intended to serve (pages 4-5). 


An Act to Amend the Department of Education Act. 
3rd session, 27th legislature, Ontario, 13-14 Elizabeth II, 
35D 


College 
Algonquin 


Cambrian 


Centennial 


Conestoga 


Confederation 


Durham 


Fanshawe 


George Brown 


Georgian 


Humber 


Lambton 


Loyalist 


Mohawk 


Niagara 


Main; bocations 


Ottawa 
Pembroke 


Sudbury 

North Bay 

Sault Ste Marie 
Boroughs of 
Scarborough and 
Bast von 


Kitchener 


Thunder Bay 


Oshawa 

London 
Toronto 
(Central city) 
Barrie 
Boroughs of 
Etobicoke and 
York 

Sarnia 
Belleville 


Hamilton 


Welland 


Origin 


Includes former Eastern 
Ontario Institute of 
Technology, Ontario Voca- 
tional Centre (Ottawa) and 
the Forestry Sehool az 
Pembroke 


New college 

Ontario Vocational Centre 
(Sault St. Marie) 

Includes former Transperta-— 
tion and Industrial Power 
Technology, School 


Includes former Ontario 
Vocational Centre 


Incorporates former 
Lakehead Technical 
Institute 


New college 


Incorporates former 
Ontario Vocational Centre 


Includes two former 
provincial institutes 
of trade 


New college 


Three campuses 


New college 
New college 


Two campuses. Incorporates 


earlier provincial institute 


of textiles and more 
recently the Hamilton 
Institute of Technology 


Includes School of 
Horticulture in Niagara 
Falls 


College 


Northern 


Soe) Sone beg 
St. Lawrence 
Seneca 


Sheridan 


5.9. Fleming 


Main Locations 


Timmins, Kinkland 
Lake, Haileybury 
South Porcupine 


Windsor 


Kingston, 
Brockville 
Cornwall 


Borough of North 
vork and County 
of «York 


Oakville 
Brampton 


Peterborough 


Origin 


Incorporates former 
Northern Institute of 
Technology at Kirkland 
Lake and Haileybury 
School of Mines 


Incorporates Western 
Ontario Institue of 
Technology 


New college 


Three campuses 
New college 


Includes: the School os 
Design in Lorne Park and 
the Heavy Equipment 
schools in Mriroen 


Includes Forestry 
School at Lindsay 
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Applied Arts and Technology Branch, Programs 71/72, CAAT 
Chart Number 5, February 1971. 


ONTARIO COLLEGES 
OF APPLIED ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 
COLLEGE AREASS 


Area 1 - Algonquin College 

to serve all the municipalities, 
including any cities or separated 
towns, within the counties of 
Renfrew 

Lanark 

Carleton 

Russell 

Prescott 


Area 2 - St. Lawrence College 

to serve all the municipalities, 
including any cities or separated 
towns, within the counties of 
Frontenac 

Leeds 

Grenville 

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 


Area 3 - Sir Sandford Fleming 
College 


to serve all the municipalities, 
including any cities or separated 
towns, within the counties of 
Northumberland 

Peterborough 

Haliburton 

Victoria 


Area 3A - Loyalist College 

to serve all municipalities, 
including any cities or separated 
towns, within the counties of 
Lennox and Addington 

Hastings 

Prince Edward 

Northumberland 


Area 4 - Durham College 

to serve all the municipalities, 
including any cities or separated 
towns, within the counties of 
Ontario 

Durham 


Area 5 - Centennial College 
to serve the municipalities 
OF 

The Township of Scarborough 
The Township of East York 
and 

The Town of Leaside 


Area 6 - Humber College 

to serve the municipalities 
of 

The Township of Etobicoke 
The Township of York 

and the Towns of Mimico, 
New Toronto, and Weston and 
the Village of Long Branch 


Area 7 - Seneca College 

to serve the Township of 
North York and all the 
municipalities within the 
CountyrTor York} tiiet, do mc. 
form part of the present 
Metropolitan Toronto area 


Area 8 - Sheridan College 
to serve all the municipal- 
ities, including any cities 
or separated towns, within 
the counties of 

Peel 

Halton 


Area 9 - Mohawk College 

to serve all the municipal- 
ities, including any cities 
or separated towns, within 
the counties of 

Wentworth 

Brant 

and the Townships of Oneida, 
Seneca, N. Cayuga, Walpole, 
and Rainham in the County 
of Haldimand and any urban 
municipalities within the 
boundaries of those 


Ontario Department of Education, 


Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology: Basic Documents, June ser. p.17-19. 
(hereafter referred to as Basic Documents). 


ONTARIO COLLEGES 
OF APPLIED ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 
COLLEGE AREAS 


townships and the townships of 
N. Grimsby, S. Grimsby, and 
Caistor in the County of Lincoln 
and any urban municipalities 
within the boundaries of those 
townships 


Area 10 - Niagara College 

to serve all the municipalities, 
including any cities or separated 
towns, within the county of 
Welland 

and the Townships of Niagara, 
Grantham, Louth, Clinton, and 
Gainsborough in the County of 
Lincoln and any urban 
municipalities within the 
boundaries of those townships 
and the Townships of Moulton, 
sherbrooke, Dunn, Canborough, 
and S. Cayuga in the County of 
Haldimand and any urban 
municipalities within the 
boundaries of those townships 


nvsa Tip Fanshawe College 

to serve all the municipalities, 
including any cities or separated 
towns, within the counties of 
Middlesex 

Elgin 

Norfolk 

Oxford 


Area 12 - St. Clair College 

to serve all the municipalities, 
including any cities or separated 
towns, within the counties of 
Essex 

Kent 


Area 13 -- Lambton College 

to serve all the municipalities, 
including any cities or separated 
towns, within the county of 
Lambton 


Area 14 - Conestoga College 
to: serve- all the munierpal 
lties, including. any <cittee 
or separated towns, within 
the counties of 

Huron 

Perth 

Waterloo 

Wellington 


Area 15 - Georgian College 
to serve all the munietpal— 
ities, including. any citires 
or separated towns, within 
the counties of 

Bruce 

Grey 

Dufferin 

Simcoe 

and the districts os 
Muskoka 

Parry Sound 


Area 16 - Cambrian College 
tov,serve all the: muniei pais 
ities, including any citwes 
or separated towns, within 
the.distriets es 

Algoma 

Manitoulin 

Sudbury 

Nipissing 


Area 17 -. Northern College 
to serve all the municipal- 
ities, including any cities 
or separated towns, within 
the districts.of 


Cochrane 
Timiskaming 
Area 18 - Confederation College 


to serve all the munteipar 
ities, including any cities 
or separated towns, within 
the districts of 

Kenora 

Rainy River 

Thunder Bay 


ONTARIO COLLEGES 
OF APPLIED ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 
COLLEGE AREAS 


Area 19 - George Brown College 
established by an Order-in-Council 


Permits 1. 966... tO serve the 
Gieyeor fOronto 

tneevillvace of Forest Hill 

the Village of Swansea 


Be History of the CAATs 

Technical education beyond the secondary-school level was 
originally introduced in Ontario as a direct ie ae of the rapid 
industrialization of Ontario during World War II. The provincial 
technical institutes which were then established were essentially 
senior technical schools extending secondary education to Grades 
XII, XIV, and, in some programs, Grade XV. These technical 
institutes were operated directly by the provincial Department 


Or. Education; 


During the 1950s, there were two types of provincial 
technical institutes in Ontario, Institutes of Technology 
offered three-year programs in technology and. business adminis- 
tration for full-time students, mostly male, who were recent 
secondary-school graduates. The second type of provincial 
technical institute was the Institute of Trade. These institutes 
were developed in the first instance to provide the in-school 
part of the training required by apprentices registered by the 
Ontario Department of Labour. The first students in the 
Institute of Trade were therefore all sponsored students sent 


by the Department of Labour. 


The orderly expansion of the technical institutes during 
the 1950s and early 1960s met the requirements for post-secondary 
technical and business education very effectively. Ontario had 
had an established secondary-school system up to the senior 
matriculation level of over 100 years standing and had had 


vocational education at the secondary school level for over 40 


years. However, the events of the early 1960s made it impossible 
for a centrally administered system of provincial technical 
institutes, the vocational centres, and the secondary-school 
system to keep up with the sudden public demand for access to 


further education. 


Three factors set forth by the Hon. John Robarts, then 
premier of Ontario, before the legislature in February 1965, 
had to be considered in regard to their impact on education 
demand. In summary these factors were the current "knowledge 
explosion" and the "inevitability of some form of post-secondary 
education for all capable of profiting from it"; secondly, 
technical growth and the resulting need for higher levels of 
skills and knowledge in a highly industrialized DeOVancess vata 
thirdly, the population growth which was engulfing and would 


continue to engulf the secondary and post-secondary inst Leutes 


In Canada, the Technical and Vocational Training Act 
suddenly made huge sums of capital available for expanding 
facilities for technical and vocational education in the 
provinces. The newly reorganized secondary-school program gave 
the Grade IX student a choice between the traditional academic 
program leading to Grade XIII and university admission, anda 
less rigorous program which led to a secondary-school graduation 
diploma at the end of four years. This four-year stream allowed 
students who would have been drop-outs in the more rigorous 
traditional academic program to attain a graduation diploma to 


mark their achievements. This diploma was originally intended 


10. 


to be terminal. Graduates would--according to the plan--enter 


the labour market after Grade XII. 


By 1965, as the first students of this four-year stream 
were approaching the termination of their education,. ib was 
realtzed that the. educational alternatives in Ontario were not 
adequate to serve the public. Premier Robarts made the following 
statement: "It is the task and purpose of this government to 
provide whatever opportunities are necessary to enable each 
individual, through education, to develop his potentialities to 
the fullest degree, to employ his talents to the greatest 
advantage, and we plan to accomplish this through free choice, 
not by coercion and regimentation of our fellow-citizens".’ On 
May 21, 1965 the Hon. William G. Davis endorsed the assessment 
made of the educational needs of Ontario youth by the Grade XIII 
Study Committee, 1964. "It is not feasible, nor indeed desirable, 
that all our graduates of our high schools should go to university. 
The real needs of a-very substantial number of our young people 
lie elsewhere....We must turn our attention to a new kind of 
institution that will provide...a type of training which 
universities are not designed to cover....A beginning has been 
made in the establishment of the institutes of technology and 
vocational centres....The committee is therefore recommending 
the establishment of community colleges to provide these new and 


alternative programs." 


Legislature of Ontario, Debates, February 23, 1965, 


Basic Documents, Ain 


ue a 


Ontario was by then committed to providing open access to 
further education for all who desired the Opportunity. in spices 
of the rapid expansion during the faret hali“or the lots. 
Ontario's 14 provincially assisted universities could not cope 
with such a policy of universal accessibility, nor was university 
education necessarily the answer to "providing opportunities to 
enable each individual to develop his potential to the fullest 
degree." One solution might have been to establish American- 
style junior colleges, which operate with an open-to-all policy. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the students are eventually 
screened out within a two-year period, thereby keeping the 
pressure off the state universities.° This was NOt top peste 
intention of the Ontario system. Ontario chose to establisimetes 
system of colleges as a viable alternative to universities. 

They were purposefully named "Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology" to distinguish them from American community colleges. 
However, since all Ontario universities accept CAAT graduates who 
have better than average standing and suitable credits for 
admission, no program offered by a CAAT ts. Invactiat. Lact, 


terminal. 


One notable feature of the Ontario CAATs, and one Of the 
original conceptions, is that the colleges are composite or 
comprehensive institutions where educational emphasis varies 
from community to community, as local needs dictate. 


pene bot fe * he ee 


6 
For a good general introduction to American Community Colleges 


see Eric Ashby, Any Person, An Study (New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1971). 


bee 


Gs Aims and Objectives of the CAATs 

The basic mission and responsibilities of the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology, as articulated by the Minister's 
introduction to the 1965 Amendment Act for establishing these 
colleges, have been defined as follows:/ 
aM To provide courses of types and levels beyond, or not 

suited to, the secondary-school setting. 

a To meet the needs of graduates from any secondary- 

school program, apart from those Wishing to attend 

university. 

Sig To meet the educational needs of adults and out-of- 
school youth, whether or not they are secondary- 

school graduates. 

Within the formalized framework of the basic educational 
missions established for the CAATs, the following set of more 
specifically stated objectives--both in terms of the orientation 
of programs to be offered and their expected socio-economic 


impact--are recognized to be applicable to the CAATs.8 


a) Programs and Services 


Ine main focus, ofthe programs offered by the colleges 
Should be on enhancing the socio-economic mobility of the 
Student and his potential contribution to the general 


productivity of human resources in the college regions. 


SS eee 


Basic Documents, 13. 


This statement of objectives was extracted from a set of 
guidelines offered to the colleges to assist them in the 
preparation of multi-year plans (unpublished). 


2) 


ara) 


qindey 


Ly) 


v) 


vi) 


13. 


As a means of achieving the above objective, the 
colleges should strive toward maintaining a sound 

and effective balance among the following goals in 
their educational planning: 

Establishing programs of study which will be applied 
in nature: i.e. oriented toward meeting the unique 
and dynamic demands of future technologies, occupa- 
tions, and communities. 

Establishing a climate conducive to adult learning. 
Offering programs which are directed toward full 
development of students to the limit of their abilities, 
so that they may more adequately prepare themselves for 
the demands of their vocation. 

Offering unique services and programs to all members 
of the community to benefit them in the advancement 

of their vocational, recreational, or cultural role 

in society. 

Interacting with representatives of business and 
industry, professional and licensing associations, 
social and public agencies and other colleges and 
continuing educational centres of the area for 
enhancing the quality, relevance and socialveffect— 
iveness of the college programs and services. 
Co-operating apne All. groups. in. an ‘effort sto establish 
the college campus as a centre of community life and 
progressive development in keeping with the college's 


basic philosophy and missions. 


14, 


b) Students 
The contents, scope, and orientation of the programs 
offered by the colleges should be primarily aimed at 
meeting the needs and aspirations of the following 
groups of students: 

1) Young adults (Grade-xITI graduates) who look to the 
COltbeges for courses that with lead +o their employ- 
ment in professional and Para-ppofessional ~£ie laa 

14): “Adults who.seek a new start in a new vocation. 

iii) Young adults in apprenticeship programs or other 
training programs in business or industry who look 
to the college to supplement that training.9 

iv) People who look to the college to help them update 
or upgrade their vocational skills.1l9 

v) People who seek help to improve their ability in 
the use of a second language. 

Vise eOplewhodwili takeraounees for vocational purposes. 


Vil} People! who widl. take.counses for avocational purposes. 


c) Learning Environment and Resources 

1) Teachers, librarians, and other Staff members involved 
in-education should serve more as "learning facilitators" 
for instilling in. the student an enduring habit of 
initiative, self-inguiry, creativity, and efficient 
research methods in his academic and professional 


‘ent sea by 


Under the Apprenticeship Act. 


10 : rags 
Under the Occupational Training of Adults Act. 


dnt ) 


diets) 


iv) 


Part-time teachers, drawn from various fields of 
endeavour, can and should be attracted to the colleges 
as a means of providing constant relevance to "applied" 
learning. 
rene qrge Little doubt: that, in the: futupes- the svandand 
educational buildings of today will and should “serve 
primarily as resource centres. The academic planners, 
ands the designers or, the future ‘educational buiidings, 
would therefore have to recognize that: 

Our: economy can hardly continue to support 

the cost of an educational plant of the 


magnitude attained over the last few years. 


Students are dissatisfied with being nameless 
faces in large lecture theatres: they learn 


better in small groups. 


' particularly 


Students are "media oriented,' 
in the younger age bracket of the post-secondary 


group. 


The technological revolution over the last few 
years has made many advances in the field of 
educational plant design and planning. 

To meet the needs of those areas where commuting to 


college is not possible because of distance or climatic 


conditions, student residences should be provided. Such 


residences become part of the learning environment. 


LS 


v) 


vil) 


d) 


is) 


aL) 


PT) 


16.3 


The technological revolution has made many improvements and 
innovations in the field of information storage, retrieval, 
AME CANS fOr ..2 vbw: Ons Gti ors instruct endiseaus ieee 
would play a major role in the learning process during 
coming years. 

It 1s necessary that learning be made available to small 


groups or to individuals remote from the "standard" campus. 


Immediate Community and the World 

Field trips and travel, as integral parts of the educational 
process, broaden the boundaries of resource centres. Re- 
source people can be brought into the college from the 
community, and from wherever in the world it is feasible to 
draw them. Equally important, the students can increasingly 
move out of the college to the community and the world. 
Therefore: 

Field trips to observe, apprenticeships, and periods of 
employment in a chosen field should play a larger role in 
the learning process. 

Travel to foreign lands, living under foreign cultures, 
learning a language where it is a first language, and 
Similar foreign activities should earn credits for 
participating students. The learning environment becomes, 
in effect, the shrinking globe; the field triplof today 
becomes the global travel of tomorrow. 

Exchange programs for college students would help solve 


financial and accommodation problems. Exchange between 


iv) 


v) 


vil) 


Via) 


colleges, between provinces, and eventually between 
countries should be encouraged. 

Universities and industries concerned with educational 
programs should be the source of the most up-dated learning 
materials, and a network of co-operative use of these 
materials could provide a multitude of new resources to 
college students. Universities and appropriate industries 
in the immediate area would be good places at which to 
begin such programs. 

Practical experience in a given field should Andee 
for the student so employed (a prospector would probably 
have credits in geology before he ever begins a course). 
The use of radio and the "open-line" to provide lectures 
and to obtain feedback from a wide audience should be 
mereended: (Perhaps one day a lecture in Europe will be 
peamed=to Canadian students.). The possibilities are very 
great, and the possible application of the Australian 
experience for remote areas should be studied. 

The work environment should be served as well as the home 
or institution environment. In-plant studies should be 
possible whenever enough workers desire them. The learning 


resources (people, books, tapes, equipment, etc.) should be 


transported into the work environment when it is practically 


feasible. Prisons, sanatoriums, and other places where 


people are gathered should be included. 


viii)Vans and trailers can be used to carry learning resources 


to isolated or distant areas. The improved use of vans, 
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trailers, and mobile studios should be studied as a means 
of taking the learning environment (software and hardware) 
to small groups and individuals. 

Establishment of sub-resource centres in large apartment 
blocks, shopping plazas, church basements, etc. would 
facilitate learning for many. 

All residence requirements in post-secondary academic 
institutions should be waived, except where specialized 


equipment requires that the student attend laboratories, etc. 


Research of the Learning Process 


The measurement and evaluation of the output and efficiency 
of the educational process at all levels will no doubt get 
increasing attention and scrutiny from the public and all 
the funding agencies during the coming years. Therefore: 
It is important that the colleges take lead in establishing 
well-defined operational objectives for each program area 
and developing more effective evaluation criteria and 
methods for measuring and improving the efficiency of 
resource allocation in accomplishing their educational 
objectives. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of the various technological 
aids should be the ongoing concern of the colleges. 
Professional development and upgrading of resource people 
Should be a continuing process. 

An efficient network of communication should keep all the 
college staff aware of new theories, new exvenunene new 


successes, and failures. 


a 


CHAPTER: TI 
ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCING OF THE 


ONTARIO CAATs AND OTHER SYSTEMS 


A. The CAAT System! 
Le Administration 

Each college is a separate institution, free in many ways 
to pursue policies established by its board of governors and 
president. Within the colleges, the, faculty do not usually 
have the kind of institutional power one associates with 
university academicians. The organization of the system, and 
@feeech college within 1t, reflects the desire of ‘the former 
Minister of Education, William G. Davis, to seek a new solution 


to some of the educational problems of an industrial society. 


The basic structure of the Ontario college system is out- 
iiwed in the Figure 2 on page 19, which simplifies a; fairly 
complex set of linkages and communications. Depending to some 
prem on the people involved an,each college, the system 
exhibits characteristics of "checks and balances." Colleges 
have a considerable amount of autonomy with respect to the 
Council of Regents and the Applied Arts and Technology Branch 
of the Ontario Department of Colleges and Universities--as long 
as they conduct their affairs in accordance with official 


policy. 


pene ee 0) A ee eee 


1 For further information on the origins, enabling legislation 
objectives and policies, see Ontario Department of Education, 


Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology Basic Documents 
(Toronto, June 1967). See also Gordon Campbell, Community 


Colleges in Canada (Toronto, Ryerson Press, LOWS eo pees 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE CAATs SYSTEM 
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Mies ecntiressystem 1s responsible) to: the minister sof Colblepes 
and Universities in whom is vested the authority to "establish, 
name, maintain, conduct and govern colleges of applied arts and 


technology .'"° 


Under the legislation, each board of governors was appointed 
by the minister, on the recommendation of the Council of Regents, 
also appointed by the minister. Perhaps the most important 
function of the boards is to appoint college presidents, who 
cannot be directly removed by action of either the minister or 
the Department of Colleges and Universities under ordinary 
circumstances. In administering the college, the president is 
formally carrying out the policies of his board, either emana- 
Pangernon. the; boardsaitselh or “through tt. fromy the: Counca lon 


Regents. 


The Council of Regents is a body of 15 persons, established 
to provide over-all guidance to the boards of governors, to 
recommend approval of the establishment of new programs and 
new buildings, and to-establish salary scales. The latter 
function is now complicated by a new collective-bargaining 
process, in which the Applied Arts and Technology Branch plays 
a supporting role for negotiation purposes. The Council of 
Regents also sets the tuition fees for the system, subject to 
the approval of the minister. 


a  ——————————————————— 
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The Applied Arts and Technology Branch of the Department 


of Colleges and Universities is: the administrative arm of the 
minister, and to some extent also of the Council of Regen tos 

On behalf of the minister, the branch reviews the college 
operating and capital budgets submitted to the minister by the 
boards of governors. On the academic side, the branch helps 
co-ordinate the development of college curricula. It also 
receives many reports from the colleges, using this information 
to evaluate plans and budgets and to answer questions that are 
forwarded from time to time from the legislature, the minister's 


office, and from outside agencies. 


The president of each college is typically the key member 
of the institution, exercising a strong control over its 


activities and plans. 


Fach college has advisory committees of knowledgeable and 


influential citizens from its community. These committees are 
generally most occupied with suggesting and planning changes in 
the college curricula to keep them in tune with labour market 


conditions. 


E; Financing 
The Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology are 


financed primarily by the government of Ontario, for both 
operating and capital funds. The only offsetting revenues are 
nominal student fees of $25 per course or a maximum of $150 per 


year. That situation applies to the regular post-secondary 
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students. Sponsored students have the full estimated cost of 
their education paid by the sponsoring agency: e.g. the federal 
Department of Manpower and Immigration (retraining programs), 


the Ontario Department of Labour (apprenticeship programs). 


Beginning in fiscal 1971-72, the Ontario colleges will 
receive their operating moneys from the province in. the; form of 
a grant made up of payments for each (post-secondary) student, 
of special allowances if necessary because off the Locatuonvoer 
size of the institution, and funds for rental of accommodation. 
The formula concept is similar to that now employed for support- 
ing Ontario universities. Essentially, the colleges will be 
paid according to their enrolments, with allowance for the fact 
that some programs cost more than others, some colleges are 


remote or underdeveloped as yet, eto? 


The use of the formula greatly reduces the problem of 
operating budget control from the government standpoint, since 
the main determinant is now not what the college "needs" in 
some demonstrable sense, but what it will be entitled, to: under 
its special circumstances and its achieved enrolment. The 
operating grants to the colleges are not the result of any 
special provincial tax levy. They come from the general 


consolidated revenue fund of the provincial government. 


Although no specific formula is used, capital budgets are 
approved and moneys given to the colleges to build authorized 


structures and related facilities. Many colleges originally 
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See Appendix A for details of the Formula Financing Scheme 
for the CAATs. 
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rented accommodation pending design and construction of their 


Own campuses. 


In order to provide some perspective to the discussion of 
the Ontario CAATs, brief descriptions of five other college 
Systems are provided in the following section. The colleges 
Systems of Quebec, Alberta, Illinois, California and New, York 
were chosen since they appear fairly representative of the 


type of college systems found in the United States and Canada. 


as Quebec's Community Colleges +. CEGEP 


ig Administration 

As a result of the recommendations of the Parent Reports 
the government of Quebec made legal and financial provision for 
a system of community colleges, beginning in 1967. Now 36 in 
number and growing still, both in numbers and enrolment, the 
CEGEPS (colleges d'enseignement général et professionel) are just 
one manifestation of wide-spread change, modernization, and 
secularization in Quebec education. The work of Alphonse-Marie 
Parent and the implementation of his recommendations were 
accomplished with unprecedented speed and with an unusual 


degree of fidelity in terms of the history of royal commissions.” 


The CEGEPs have some characteristics in common with the 
Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology, but play a 
different role in certain respects, too. The Quebec system in 


general is perhaps more normally organized and more standardized 


mi 
Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry on Education 
in Quebec (Montreal, 1963-6). 
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between institutions than the Ontario system. Differences in 
historical background and in constituent and precedent 
institutions also account for differences between the Ontario 


and Quebec systems. 


The CEGEP system is more complex than the CAAT system of 
Ontario, partly for historical reasons and partly because it 
has a somewhat different mission. Unlike the Ontario colleges, 
the CEGEPs are responsible for presenting programs at the first- 
and second-year university levels. They also have two-- and 
three-year programs with occupational orientations, and are 


thus partly engaged in "transfer" programs. 


The CEGEPs are by no means all new institutions. Most are 
a consolidation of older classical colleges, technical institutes, 
and normal schools. One of the early recommendations of the 
Parent Commission was for the establishment of a Minas tieyeron 
Education. This was accomplished in 1964; the CEGEPs are 
guided by one of its branches -- the General Directorate of 
College Education (DIGEC). The branch issues regulations and 
provides controls under the terms of the General and 


Vocational Colleges Act of 1967. 


Each college is managed by a board of governors made up of 
local citizens, college faculty, and students, as well as the 
principal, president and academic dean. In this respect, 
the CEGEPs are more "local" and perhaps more "democratic" in 


their makeup than the Ontario colleges. They have, however, 


suffered more from student unrest than have the Ontario 
colleges, whose students do not face problems such as 
disillusion with lack of reform in both classical curricula and 
vocational programs as well as teaching methods, lack of 

Student services in the colleges, and a fear that they would 

be unable to gain access to either the universities or the 
labour market eye completion of their two- or three-year programs. 
The latter fear has been justified by events, with severe 
problems of placing students. One result has been that the 
balance of enrolments is still heavily weighted in the direction 
of the transfer programs whereas the emphasis desired by the 


government was the reverse. 


Also, unlike the CAATs, the CEGEPs have a powerful and 
active federation--with an assembly, council, and executive 
office. The lobbying and informational functions of this body 
have no duplication in Ontario, where the Association of 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology has yet to acquire such 


a weighty role. 


De Financing 


Unlike their Ontario counterparts, CEGEP students do not 
pay fees when they are attending school as regular full-time 
EOuDE courses) students. \,Courses for part-time evening students 
are expected to be self-sustaining, as in the Ontario system's 
"general interest" (non-credit) courses and, in these courses, 
Students pay fees. However, part-time students are able to 


avoid paying fees if they register for four courses and ih ap= Be 
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(i.e. not take) two of them, without being suspended from the 
program. The difference between the two systems in thie Mma ecer 
of fees is perhaps not as important as it might at first Sight 
appear to be: fees in the Ontario colleges represent only 

7 to 12 per cent of total operating expenses. A more important 
consideration is the opportunity cost to the students and to 
the society when increasing numbers of young people who would 
otherwise be in the labour market are maintained in the 
educational system. Does the college training really neturn 
more to the individual and the society than it costs? 


Measurement of such variables is not easy. 


In preparing their operating budgets, the CEGEPs are 
constrained by specific cost guidelines relating to pupil/ 
teacher ratios and. limitations on costs of services, salaries, 
facilities, and equipment, so that budgets tend to vary fairly 
directly with size of the institution. However, there is no 
clear-cut "formula" as in the Ontario system. On the available 
evidence, which is not by any means incontrovertible, the Ont- 
ario colleges appear to be much more strongly financed than 
those in Quebec, with substantially higher operating expenses 


per student. 


As in Ontario, the capital budgets of the CEGEPs are 
financed by the Ministry of Education. No special taxes appear 


to be earmarked for this purpose. 


Zane 


Dp. cA Lbentaks Community Colleges 


i, Administration 

Alberta has 14 community colleges, in four categories: 
1) agricultural and vocational schools, 2) institutes of 
technology, 3) public colleges, and 4) private 
institutions. The first public college was founded at 
Lethbridge in 1957, although a much older institution, Mount 


Royal, became a public college “in 1966. 


After a long series \of conferences, reports, and work by 
several committees of educators and citizens, the Alberta 
legislature passed an Act Respecting a Provincial College 


System in 1969. 


The Alberta system is not yet as unified as those in 
Ontario and Quebec, although it has been Segregated from the 
universities with which the individual colleges were in some 


instances formerly associated. 


Under the leadership of the Board of Post-Secondary 
Education, the enabling legislation was drafted. It set up a 
college system distinct from that of either the school or 
University systems. The Alberta Colleges Commission has been 
endowed with broad powers of planning and control. it looms 
forward to eventual consolidation of all the colleges under 
its control but at present the larger institutes of technology 
(and the agricultural schools) are formally outside the college 


System. For these the Department of Education, and not the 
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ACC, will become affiliated with the Department Of Educavlon 
in much the same way as the Council of Regents in Ontario is 


attached to the Ontario Department of Colleges and Universities. 


The provincial government has appointed local boards of 
governors, each having faculty and student representation. 
At the same time, the local financing arrangements were 
replaced with provincial financing. Local property taxes are 
no longer used to support the colleges, as had been the case 


when they were related to the Vocal school boards. 


The lack of uniformity in the constituent institutions 
reflects a diversity of purpose in the Alberta system. Its 
main objective is to serve young people who complete Grade XII 
piicmmno do not go dipecttly to university. Some college students 
enrol in university-parallel courses and eventually transfer to 
university. Being able to attend college while living at home 


is an economic advantage. 


Courses at the secondary-school level, for students who 
would otherwise not be able to gain admission to the colleges, 


may be taken along with university-level or vocational programs. 


In terms of control, the Alberta Colleges Commission has, 
on paper, very broad powers for the creation and management of 
colleges. It is an independent body in its own right, and, 
unlike the Council of Regents in Ontario, theoretically has 
powers that here are vested in the Colleges and Universities. 


Civil service members of the Commission are its links to 
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government. The role of the Commission is evolving and its 
powers are reportedly not in fact being used to the extent that 
the law would allow. There has always been a strong local 
educational tradition in Alberta, which is not SUPPYising anwea 
province with vast distances and scattered population centres 
outside Calgary and Edmonton. This local tradition *has’ buaig= 
in political protection, and will not be changed soon in any 
radical way. The universities control the descriptions and 
contents of courses that lead to transfer to their 
institutions from the college level, and that function also se 
not going to be taken over by a central commission in the near 


future. 


is Financing 


College students pay fees which vary between colleges but 
are generally lower than university fees, ranging from $60 to 
$80 a year. The balance of the operating costs of the colleges 


is paid by provincial government grants, as are capital 


requirements. 


Ets The Community Colleges of Illinois 


ys Administration 

As reorganized under the Illinois Public Junior College Act 
ofsi965, the-state has 37 collegesdistriots with 46 Campuses, 
and a projected fall 1971 enrolment of more than 100,000 fu¢T= 
time students, with a headcount of nearly 200,000. For every 


full-time student, the System has about 1% part-time students. 


Courses offered by the system - which is under the general 
oversight of the Illinois Junior College Board - are divided 
between occupational and university-transfer programs. Enrol- 
ment in the latter is about one-third to one-half greater than 


in the former. 


The first publicly financed junior college was established 
at Joliet in 1901. As recently as 1930, there were only six 
such schools in the state. A considerable expansion has taken 
place since the passage of the IPJC Act in 1965* > enrolments 
have tripled, and some institutions are still operating alg) 
temporary quarters. The emphasis on occupational programs is 
of fairly recent origin since the Illinois colleges, like most 
others in the U.S., were originally organized to provide 
economical and accessible college-level academic programs to 
local students not able to go away to college for a four-year 


baccalaureate degree. 


Formally, the entire post-secondary educational system On 
Illinois is under the Illinois Board of Higher Education, which 
is superimposed on five agencies: 

Trustees of the University of Illinois 
(Urbane ~Chicaro Camcie., “Medical Center= 
Chicago) 

Trustees of Southern Illinois University 
(Carbondale, Edwardsville, Vocational 


Technical Institute) 


Board of Trustees of the Regency Universities 
(Chicago State College, Eastern Illinois 


University, Northeastern Illinois State College, 


Western Illinois University, Governors State 
University) 


Sax 
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Illinois Junior Ccllege Board plus 
(37 institutions including the 
7-campus City Colleges of Chicago) 

The IJCB has issued an exceptionally informative official 
booklet on Standards and Criteria for the Evaluation and 
Recognition of Tilinois Public Junior Colleges and other 
Guidelines, Policies and Procedures Approved. by the Illinous 
Junior College Board (Revised 1970). It explains that the 
Illinois system is highly autonomous in practice, with substan- 
tial local initiative and financing, yet with a final control 
veto by the IJCB. The local college district is created by 
local petition and referendum. Local governing boards are 
elected by local citizens. Sites are searched and selected by 
the board subject to IJCB approval, and programs proposed by the 


local board are also subject to IJCB approval. 


aN Financing 


The finances of the State of Illinois, like those of other 
U.S. states, are currently in chaotic condition for a number of 
reasons such as political conflict between rural and urban 
legislators in both the Republican and Democratic parties, and 
constitutional problems over tax legislation. The impact on 
the junior colleges has been to slow the rate of increase in 


their funds requested from Springfield, Illinois. 


In general, the trend has been for the state to provide 
an increasing share of educational funds, although the original 
policy was that the local taxpayers should contribute half the 


cost. Local boards could charge tuition to defray their half. 


The state grant is now $15.50 per credit hour, up from $11.50 in 
1965, and there is pressure from the IJCB to have the grant 
increased to $20 to meet inflationary and other increases. (See 
Third Biennial Report, 1969-1970, of the IJCB, March 1 Ousiees) 

The IJCB has recommended to the governor that equalization 
grants be added to the state grant in those cases where assessed 
land values available for local property taxation are below the 
state average and hence cannot yield the local education share 
for the colleges without exceeding average mill rates, but 
apparently no decision has yet been made on this as of 

October 1971. Grants. could also be made for disadvantaged 


students. 


In development of the system, capital funds totalling 
$56 million have been contributed by local districts, plus $14 
in federal funds. The State of Illinois has authorized and 
made available $145 million out of $241 million in state 
capital grants proposed; the balance of $96 million is being 


held up because of lack of state funds. 


Under the official rules of capital funding, local 
districts have to pay at least 25 per cent of the total costs 
the remainder being taken up by federal or state financial 


resources. (See Standards and Criteria, p. 49, C2aeG.) 


The City Colleges of Chicago get their local financing 
from a mill rate on. local real estate (special tax share). 


Tuition fees are limited to $150 in all Illinois colleges. 
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In the City Colleges of Chicago only a registration fee is 


nequined:, $$ for 8 scrédit hours-or less, S10 for full toads 


rae Community Colleges in California and New York 


Sie Administration 

In both California and New York the colleges are locally 
controlled, by elected boards. They are quite autonomous with 
respect to local capital, operating funds, and curricula. The 
State-wide co-ordinating function (through The State University 
of New York and the State Department of Education in California) 
is weak, tending to be advisory, helping deal with the 
legislature, providing information, and spelling out long-term 
plans which are not mandatory. Lately, systems of approval 
have been established which eliminate duplications and ensure 
conformity with the laws of the states. In both states, the 


system 1s under study and may be changed in 1972. 


California has 93 community colleges in 68 districts. 
Each district has a board and superintendent. All construction 
must be approved as to purpose and dollars at the state level, 
but the districts are then free to choose their own architects 
and to implement the approved plans. About 50 per cent of the 
capital funding comes from the State, the rest from loca 
bonds and taxes. Districts must submit annual updated master 


plans for both construction and programs. 


California also requires all professional personnel to 


hold credentials issued by the state. In the case of new 


programs, there must be evidence of need and non-duplication, 
but once the programs are approved the districts can write or 
buy their own materials and work out the operating systems, 


define personnel needs, methods, etc. 


The community colleges of California have two basic 
functions: to provide occupational and vocational programs to 
meet local and state needs; and to provide a lower-division 
program suitable for transfer to four-year colleges and the 
university. The college programs must conform to the 
requirements of the institutions to which their students 
transfer. There is great room for local option in both, but 
more in the vocational programs because the transfer require- 
ments are fairly uniform. The state board provides the 


articulation: 


In New York, the system is similar to Calla fornia, Ss. Dut 
there are differences. The community colleges are controlled 
by local nine-man boards, five people appointed by the governor 
and four by the local "sponsoring unit," which may be a city, 
county, school district, or combination of these. The defining 
unit is the agency that has the taxing power to support the 
community colleges, and the pattern is very mixed. They hire 
aepmesident locally; “he 1s ‘the executive officer who then 


hires credentialled personnel. 


1A Finance 


In California about 65 per cent of the operating funds for 


Sieoiy 
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the community colleges are raised locally; the federal 
- government provides about 5 per cent and the rest is Supplied by 
the state on a formula basis (enrolment), including local taxable 


wealth as an equalizing factor. 


In New York 40 per cent of operating costs are met by the 
State, variably by tuition (not more than $550 per student per 
year), and the rest is covered by local taxation except for a 
small amount of federal program support. Capital funding is 
split 50/50 between state and local governments. Both 
educational programs and capital projects must follow state 
guidelines and be submitted for approval, but after the 
approval is given there is great local autonomy in implementa- 
tion. Because New York is an older state, there are many 


variations for historical reasons. 


As in California, trade and technical programs are 
terminal and meant to meet local demands. The lower-division 
transfer programs, as in California, must be equivalent to 
those of the four-year colleges and universities, and there is 


statewide co-ordination to ensure maximum transferability. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE STUDENT BODY SOF, CAATs 


Ay Introduction 

Several different types of students are enrolled in the 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. The various categories 
of programs taken by these students are described further in the 


next chapter. 


RAB OE oo 


Percentage and Distribution of CAAT Students 
into Program Categories 


Program Category % 


Lh, Fee-paying post-secondary Bk 
(Full-and part-time) 


Dept. of Social and Family Services 


on Adult retraining (Federal referrals, Ontario Slee 
referrals) 


eh Apprentices (Dept. of Labour) S710 
4. Training in Business and Industry 18 
Ds Management Development Program Ove 


The limited scope of this study has necessitated that the 
analysis of the composition of the student body be restricted 
to the largest and what is probably the most Sa onat icant 
group: those students enrolled in full-time post-secondary 


programs. 


The data for all analyses presented in this and 


subsequent chapters have been taken from the student and staff 
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information system developed jointly by the CAATs, the Ontario 
Department of Education and the Systems Research Group. The 
figures used represent the full-time post-secondary enrolment 
in the fall of 1970, and are based on the best: information 


available as of July 31, 1971. 


B. Enrolment by College - Male/Female 


The full-time post-secondary enrolment at each college and 
the percentage of males and females within the student body are 
given in Table II-l. On the overall college average, male 
students make up 72 per cent of the CAAT enrolment, while 
female students account for only 28 per cent. These percentages 
vary from college to college due to the orientation of the 
programs offered at a college. The latter will, of course, ‘be 
affected by the popularity of and the demand for certain fields 
of study in an area. It would be reasonable to assume that 
colleges with a high percentage of males would have curricula 
consisting of mainly business and technology programs while, 
in colleges with a higher proportion of females, there would be 
more arts and secretarial-oriented programs. For example, the 
Haileybury Campus of Northern College--a school of mines~-has 
male students only. Other colleges with more than 80 per cent 
male post-secondary enrolment are: George Brown College 
(Toronto), Loyalist College (Belleville), Mohawk College 
(Hamilton), and the Kirkland Lake Campus of Northern College. 
The enrolment of Centennial College, on the other hand, is 


99 per cent male and 41 per cent female. It should be noted 
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that Applied Arts and Business programs at Centennial are more 
popular and more numerous than those als most. of <Ehe Other 
colleges. The situation at the North Bay Campus of Cambrian 


College is similar. 


The total full-time post-secondary enrolment for the 
CAATs in the fall of 1970 was 29,500. Individual college 
enrolments (separate campuses not included)! range from 
502 students at Lambton College in Welland to 3,819 students 


at Algonquin in Ottawa. 


AE al sa a A ah 
1. By a convention established within the CAAT system, 


separate statistics are reported for the major campuses of 
Northern and Camprian Colleges. 


Algonquin 


Cambrian 
Sudbury 
North Bay 
Satit. S. Marie 


Centennial 
Conestoga 
Confederation 
Durham 
Fanshawe 
George Brown 
Georgian 
Humber 
Lambton 
Loyalist 
Mohawk 
Niagara 


Northern 
Porcupine 
Kirkland Lake 
Haileybury 


oer ed aii 
St. Lawrence 
Seneca 
Sheridan 


S.S. Fleming 


OAs 
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TABLE III-2 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
OF APPLIED ARTS “AND TECHNOLOGY 


ENROLMENT 1970-71 


Totak 
Enrolment 
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&e Geographic Dito tn Of CAAT Students 


Table III-2, showing the enrolment in the colleges of 
students from Ontario by county or township of origin, permits 
a study of the geographic origin of students at a particular 
college, and also which colleges the students from a certain 
location attend. For example, of 612 CAAT students from 
Peel County (in the Sheridan College: area), 377 go to Sheridan 
while 153 attend Humber College in Toronto; of 618 CAAT 
students from Ontario County, 401 attend Durham College which 
is in their own area, while 58 attend Centennial College and 


45 attend Seneca College, both of which are in Toronto. 


The percentage of students at each college who come from 


within that college's attendance area are listed inelablesbi bes. 


The overall college average is 76 per cent. The percentages 
range from 53 per cent at Seneca Lio LOVOMuOG O490 sper TC Chee 
Confederation College in Thunder Bay. It may be noted that 

the colleges in and near Toronto attract a higher proportion of 


students from outside their areas than do the other colleges. 
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TABLE Sl rr’ 
PERCENTAGE OF ONTARIO RESIDENTS ATTENDING EACH 
CAAT FROM ITS OWN ATTENDANCE AREA 


Algonquin 88 
Cambrian 74 
Centennial 80 
Conestoga 81 
Confederation 96 
Durham 89 
Panshawe 65 
George Brown 61 
Georgian 86 
Humber 68 
Lambton 78 
Loyalist 86 
Mohawk 78 
Niagara 90 
Northern nen, 
Die He hate 35 
St. Lawrence 82 
Seneca 53 
Sheridan 54 
Sir Sandford Fleming 58 


Average 76% 
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pele Socio-Economic Background of CAAT Students 


The level of education attained by the parents of students 
attending the colleges provides an insyeht@ into. the. soc1o= 


economic background of these students. 


Table III-5 represents the highest level of education 
attained by the students' parents as a percentage of enrolment. 
Data on "known" levels of education were available for omy, 
50-5 8per cent of the students! fathers and 59.8 per cent of 
their mothers. The percentages for each of the actual, hevers 


have been based on the known figures only. 


The majority of these students! parents--about 60 per 
cent--never reached the high school graduation level or had any 
other formal or specialized education. Of the remaining 
WO per cent of the fathers and mothers, 16.4 and 24.5 per cent 
respectively were high school graduates whorhad. noe suPebenr 
edueeimon, 10.2. and 21.3 per cent respectively undertook various 
types of specialized education after high. school,~and 11.5 and 
5.1 per cent respectively either attended or graduated from 


university. 
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TABLE II1—5 
Socio-economic Background of CAAT Students 


(determined by the educational level attained 
by the students' parents) 


Father Mother 
% % 
Attended elementary school only Spee: Zin 9 
Atrerded hagh sehool but. did not SU. 8 S422 
graduate 
Graduated from high school 16.4 Zuo 
Had some type of specialized L032 T Le3 
education 
Attended university but did not S37 ase 
graduate 
Graduated from university Tee Sew 
LOO? 30 LO00 
Percentage of students who 
provided information on this 
subject Sao 59.8 


E. Educational Background of CAAT Students 

It is interesting to examine the educational background of 
the students who are attracted to and attending the colleges. 
Table III-6 shows the most recent level of education of the 
CAAT students as a percentage of total college enrolment. 

The majority of students, almost 88 per cent, come to the 
colleges after completing secondary school programs. Another 
3 per cent have transferred from one CAAT to another with 


credits in a post-secondary program, and 2.4 per: cent have 


Sompretead wniyersity, to atleast albachelor level.“ Almost 
2-per cent of the students have taken a retraining ‘program, 
O.4-per cent,.an.apprenticeship® program; and 1 per-cent have 
completed a CAAT qualifying program. The 0.8 per cent who 
have only completed elementary. school have entered the 


colleges as mature students. 


MRostudy of the new. entrants to. the colleges in the Fadi 
sea oeshows that) onvan overall (college average */6, percent 
were full-time students during the previous year while almost 


20 per cent were out of school, either employed or unemployed. 


For the most part, the post-secondary programs in the 
colleges seem to be attracting recent high school graduates, 


and. the majority of these are male. 


A significant comparison of the educational levels being 
attained by these CAAT students and those attained by their 
parents can be made. While 88 per cent of these students have 
completed high school and all of them are now at a post- 
secondary educational level, only 38 per cent of their fathers 
and 41 per cent of their mothers graduated from high school and 
only 22 per cent of these fathers and 16 per cent of these 


mothers ever went beyond the secondary-school level. 
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TABLE III-6 
Educational Background of CAAT Students 


(Students most recent level of education 
as a percentage of total enrolment) 


oe 


Completed elementary school Veo 
Completed secondary school Bird 
Completed university 2.4 
Processional: certification Dged. 
CAAT post-secondary Sele 
Retraining program ay 
Apprenticeship program 0.4 
CAME qua lir ying 0:9 
"Other" Awe 


It is quite obvious that these students are receiving a 
much higher level of education than their parents ever had the 
opportunity to receive. The Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology appear to be serving a group of people of a distinct 


socio-economic background, with appreciable success. 


Ee Ape Distrabution 10f Post-Secondary CAAT Students 


Table II-7, page 49, provides a percentage breakdown of post- 
secondary CAAT students by age grouping. It is interesting to 


note that 10:1 percent of student body is 25: years om over 


The age distribution of CAAT students reflects thewtace 
that many students do not come to the college directly after 


high-school graduation. In section E of this chapter, 
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pages: 46 and 47, it was noted that although: 87.9 per cent of 
students indicated that they had completed high school, only 

76 per cent of the. students were in school the year before coming 
fovinercollese, “Tnus 24 per cent Of the students were ether 
employed or unemployed before coming to the college. In other 
words, for a significant percentage (24) of post-secondary 
students and for all retraining students the colleges provide a 


new opportunity for the improvement of their talents and skills. 


TABLE III-7 


Age Distribution of Post-Secondary CAAT Students 


\) 


Moseand, under i Beets) 
1g £3.64 
20) OM eed 
Mae 22 oe 
2 14.9 
Z3 Ore 
24 4.7 
25-29 6.6 
29-34 20 
34-39 0.8 


39 and over lee 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ACADEMIC (STAFF OF THE “CAATS 


The character of any organization in a large measure 
reflects the character of the key personalities in that 
organization. In the character of the system of colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology is a reflection of the Academic 
Staff. at the colleges. Nine collegeslwere chosen for a more 


detailed analysis of the composition of their academic staff. 


Table “IV—1.,. pager $1. provides’-a percentage breakdown by 
age groupings of the academic staff. It indicates that the 
staff is fairly young: 74 per cent are under 45 years of age 
and 43.5 per cent are under 35 years of age. The dynamism of 
the colleges, as evidenced in the many new and innovative 
programs and teaching methods, is probably in part the 
result of the youthful academic staff at the colleges. > Gna 
imbalance consists of the high percentage of males (82.5) and 
the low percentage of females (17.5) on the academic staff. 
One might have expected a higher ratio of female staff members 
ina Lew -OLathe, facty that -27'.6) per cent of thevetudente are 


female. 


The qualifications of the academic staff of post-secondary 
institutions are often used as a barometer of the general quality 
pr esuch instatutions.» ‘Table. [V=23 "page 51, provides a percentage 


breakdown by qualification of the academic staff at the CAATs. 


1. Centennial, Georgian, Loyalist, Cambrian, Algonquin, 
Niagara, Mohawk, Northern, Seneca. 


TABLE IV-1 


Ase si sir putaon of Academic Stair at ‘the CAATs 


Under 25 des ore 

25-35 42.0 

36-45 30.4 

46-55 Loo 

56-65 7.4 

Over 65 0.4 
TABLE IV-2 


Neadenic: Qualifications of Academic Staff at the CAATs 


Doctorate 1.8% 
Masters sb 
Honors SSS) 
Pass. Bachelor MOA: 
Certificate Tessas) 
CAAT Diploma/equivalent oral, 
Ppatcrrapen Shall 


It is the opinion of the author that it is a serious error to 
equate higher academic qualifications with higher qualrcys 
Quality must be judged in terms of the objectives of the 
programs of the institution. Since the CAAT programs are 
predominantly career oriented, practical experience is 


probably a greater necessity than academic qualifications. 


Sits 


32% 


Table IV-3, page 53, indicates that only 48.7 per cent of 
the academic staff have an "educational" background, while 
ol.3 per cent came to the CAATs from business, government or 
other non-educational types of employment. It should be noted 
that-a number of. colleges state explicitly that they would dike 
eo preserve this S0=50split.- This“a@s off counseventively 
consistent with the objective of the CAATs to develop programs 


of applied arts and technology. 
edo Bonicaes g 


Since the issue of the "Americanization" of the universities 
has become one of concern to the Ontario government, it might 
be interesting to note the geographic origin of the academic 
Stati of <the_CAATs,. It should be noted that the, table decom 
indicate the nationality of academic staff per se, rather it 
indicates in what country the individual staff member obtained 
his education. If we assume that there is a close correlation 
between a person's nationality and the country in which he 
obtains his education, then Table IV-4 indicates that only 
10.4 per cent of the CAATs!' academic staff is American, 7#ae 
per cent Canadian and 15.0 per cent other. It is interesting 
to note that a very large percentage of doctorates held by 


CAAT 6. Statft-were obtainéd in <the U.S. 


TABEE V3 


Last Position of Academic Staff Before joining CAATs 


Student | 5.8% 
CAAT Tule) ere 
University Go 
School Board ie age 
Business 3 oie 
Government age 
Other a: Oto: 
Unemployed Ono 


oe 


Total 100°.0 


TABLE IV-4 


Geographic Origin of Academic Staff at the CAATs 


Canada 
Alberta 1.2% 
Bac. eo 
Manitoba age), 
New Brunswick 1 es 
Newfoundland 0.3 
Nova Scotia Ae 
Ontario 2 ye 
Peek. 0 
Quebec oy 4 
Saskatchewan nels 
Sub-Total 74.6 
Other Countries 
(Ue Si 10.4% 
UK, chee: 
Europe (continent) 2.6 
Africa 0.4 
South America 0.2 
Australia Gees 
India Bee 
Sub-Total PMs ahs 


oe 


LO reas. 100.0 
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It is difficult to draw any conclusions from this brief 
description of the’ composition of the academic staff-of the 
CpAts. ~The author only offers the observation that the 
youthfulness of the staff combined with the diverse background 
of academic staff in terms of educational qualifications and 
work experience provides a stimulating learning environment for 
that segment of Ontario's youth which seeks an alternative 


to university. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE PROGRAM STRUCTURE OF THE? CAAT's 
A. Introduction 


The Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology of Ontario 
offer seven broad categories of programs. 

de. Post-secondary Regular 

The first program category includes all programs 
that require for admission the attainment of a leyel nor 
tower “than that: of a secondary-school graduation diploma. 
In its regular post-secondary offerings, each college 
provides a fairly uniform set of programs in the three 
major sectors of business, applied arts, and technology. 
Ta Nurse Training 

A number of colleges have made arrangements with 
regional schools of hursing to provide nurse EMtus nhabliels, 
education. This usually consists of providing the schools 
of nursing with academic staff for the non-clinical areas, 
However, it is expected that some colleges will eventually 
also take on responsibility for the teaching of clinices 
subjects. 
oe Other Non-post-secondary Programs 

This category of programs includes various non-credit 
programs and general-interest courses. Starting in the 
Pall of 1971, the province has undertaken to provide some 
measure of financial assistance to colleges that offer these 
courses. This represents a break with the traditional 


pattern where non-credit or avocational courses were 


Ole 


required to be strictly self-supporting. 
4, Apprentice Training 

Apprentice training programs include all courses 
authorized as training courses by either the Department 
of Education or the Ontario Department of Labour. 
Apprentice training programs may have both provincial and 
federal student referrals. 
Die Retraining 

This category includes all programs under the 
Ontario training agreement with the federal government. 
Most of the students in these programs are referred to the 
college by Canada Manpower Centers. However, various 
other government agencies will from time to time refer 
students to these programs--for example, the Ontario 
Department of Social and Family Services or the federal 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 
Gr Training in Industry 

This program category includes all programs where 
pollege staff goeout to sspecitic industrtes and conduct 
woucsee at sche requests O1.-tue andgustry . | Che costaor 
these programs is shared by the province of Ontario and 
the particular industry or business. The business or 
industry provides physical facilities and company time 
for the training programs. The province provides the 
teaching master’ and any educational materials that may 


be required. 


Note the use of the term "teaching master" which is 
consistent throughout the CAATs, 
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Te Ontario Management and Supervisory Development 


This program category consists of management training 
courses sponsored by the Department of Education. These 
training courses are publicized through local chambers of 
commerce. Educational material is provided by the 
Department of Education directly and the colleges provide 


the academic staff required. 


The program structure of the colleges reflects two things: 
1). a regional impact, a need for education that varies from 
place to place and, 2) a government policy of providing a 
respectable, even prestigious, kind of education that does not 
mean that a person has dropped out if he does not achieve a 
university degree. The labour market, not the university system, 
is intended to be the doorstep of the Ontario colleges. It is 
perhaps the only system in North America that does not have a 
significant role for formal university transfer programs. 
Although current labour market conditions are tight for almost 
every kind of graduate, university degree or no, the Ontario 
colleges have had a strong orientation on job preparation, as 
distinct from the universities which have generated over~supplies 
of overtrained personnel. The Ontario colleges are keeping 
attuned to practicalities of the labour market and do not wish 


tor tose Control of currictila to “the wniversities. 


Be Programs and Enrolment in the Ontario CAATs 


The following pages provide a comprehensive list of all 


post-secondary programs offered by the individual colleges. The 


enrolment figures are approximate and relate to the fall term 


of the 1970-71 academic year. 
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PROGRAM 


ACCOUNTING 


Accounting 


Bus.Machine 
& Bookkeeping 


Finance Management 


Insurance 


Municipal/Publ. 
Admin./Assess. 


ADMINISTRATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 


Bus. Administration 


Business General 


Farm Business 
Management 


General Management 


Industrial Admin. 


COLLEGE 


Sudbury 


Algonquin 
Cambrian 


3 ae 


Industrial Relations uae eae 


Industrial Management 
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Automotive Marketing 


Marketing 
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COLLEGE 


Computer Science 
Control Systems 


Drafting: 
Architectural 


Drattang: Electrical 
Drafting: Mechanical 
Drafting: Structural 
Electrical 
Electronic 

Food Processing 


General Engineering/ 
Technology Programs 
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Industrial Eng. 


Industrial Management 


Algonquin 
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Sudbury 
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COLLEGES OF APPLIED ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 


PROGRAM ENROLMENT 1970-71 
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Instrumentation/Proc. 
Control 


Mechanical 
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Mining 
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VISUAL AND CREATIVE 
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Design 
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Ce Analysis of Program Enrolments 


Table IV-2 provides a summary of the number of programs 
Oitered “at each collége and the total enrolment an each college. 
The 20 Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology are offering a 


total of 640 programs for an average of 26.7 programs for each 


college. (The main campuses for Cambrian and Northern College 
are being counted separately). The average program enrolment 
ee U6% 


fable IV-3-gives a better viewrof the average enrolment 
figupes. = The fact that there are a few programs with very 
faree-enrolments results in- an average which is fairly 
meaningless. Table IV-3 shows that there are 222 programs with 
an enrolment of less than 20 students, 180 programs with 
enrolment between 21 and 40 students, llO programs withoan 
eneotment sof 615to:80 students and 80 programs with enrolment 
eu overioU Students. .-Ondiyetotad program enrolment statisties 
are given here. If these figures were broken out by the 
various years within the programs then the picture would look 
slightly. different. In other words, the 223 programs with 
enrolment of less than 20 students are all two-or three-year 
programs. This means that in any one year of a program there 
may be fewer than 10 students. Since the colleges have been 
operating for only a few years, it is to be expected that 
program enrolments are rather low. It also means that there is 
considerable potential for achieving some economies of scale 


aS programs are filled out to the capacity level. In many cases 


Toh 


enrolment in courses could be doubled without putting any 
additional strain on the resource requirements of the particular 
college. For example, one teaching master may currently be 
Peaches avclass of 10 srudentsrof one program. tin theinext 

few years enrolment in that program could double to 20 students. 
That same master could then be teaching.a class of 20 students, 


micCrehy= cipiiaicantly reducing the. cost per; student. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
OF APPLIED ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 
AVERAGE PROGRAM ENROLMENT 1970-71 


Number of 
Programs 
Offered 


Average 
Enrolment 
per Program 


Total 
Enrolment 


Algonquin 
Cambrian/ 
Sudbury 


North Bay 
Salticn, “ots eManiea 


Centennial 


Conestoga 


Confederation 


Durham 


Fanshawe 


George Brown 


Georgian 


Humber 


Lambton 


Loyalist 
Mohawk 
Niagara 


Northern/ 
Porcupine 
Kirkland Lake 
Haileybury 


Sto Cen 


Dt. shawrence 


Seneca 


Sheridan 


S.S. Fleming 


TOTAL 


Average 


74 
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Lie-should* be noted=that there 46 not ta necessary relation- 
ship between the number of programs and the number of course 
offerings at a college. In some cases two students enrolled in 
different programs may be taking the exact same courses for 
OU percent of “the time;.¢ The dietinetion in programs would 
come in the different courses they are taking 20 per cent of 
the time. In other cases, the reverse is true. For example, 
students enrolled in the Business Administration Program and 
the students enrolled in the Hotel Management Program may all 
be required to take Introductory Accounting. Some colleges 
will insist on offering two Separate courses in Introductory 
Accounting and thus keep the students from the two programs 
apart at all times. Such duplication of courses is often 
uneconomical, especially if there are low enrolments in the 
two programs. Whether the additional cost is worth the 
possible additional benefit is impossible to say without further 


investigation. 


it 1s, important to. réalize that in*some caees program 
enrolments are likely to remain small even though total college 
enrolment may increase significantly. A number of colleges 
have imposed definite enrolment limits on certain programs. 
These limits are imposed in view of the job opportunity situation 
in the community for graduates from certain programs." Fer 
example, there may be a definite limit to the number of legal 
or medical secretaries that will be able to find employment in 


the community. With the aid of local advisory committees, the 


4 


colleges conduct community surveys of job opportunities ina 
specific area before offering a particular program. Often 

the result of such surveys indicates that there is a definite 
need for trained people in this or that area but that the need 
Per strictly limited. Most.of the, colleges have» taken the 
position that it is highly undesirable to provide access to many 
students to programs where the job opportunities for graduates 


from those programs are few. 


Ds Compectitivesrropram Ulreri ngs 


Table V-2 indicates that the 20 community colleges offered 
a total of 640 programs. However, when these programs are 
examined in detail it can be seen that there are only 134 
unique programs. This means that each unique program is 
Sftered on the average by at Teast four: or five colleges. \ihis 
brings up the question of the necessity of duplicating program 


Cprecineas in the Various community colleges. 


Because of the wide geographic distribution of the 20 
colleges, it is easier to justify the duplication of programs 
in colleges which are located several hundred miles apart. 
However, the duplication of programs in colleges situated 


relatively close bears further examination. 


Table V-4 provides a list of all the programs offered by 
two or more of the five colleges serving the metropolitan 
Toronto area. The five colleges are: Centennial, George Brown, 


Humber, Seneca, and Sheridan. A total of 44 programs are 


fig ck 
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duplicated in two or more of these colleges. The duplication 
of -some of these programs can be easily justified. For example, 
with the exception of George Brown College, each of *hée foun 
colleges offer business administration and general business 
programs which are well enrolled. However, enrolment statistics 
for other programs do raise some questions: 
- should Centennial and George Brown College 

compete in offering programs in the computer 

area for only 60 students while Humber and 

Seneca combined have a total of 450 students 


in similar programs? 


- George Brown College only has 37 students in 
secretarial programs whereas each of the other 
four colleges has 100 or more students enrolled 


in secretarial programs. 


- Each of the five colleges offers some type of drafting 
program. A total of 348 students are enrolled 
in these programs in metro. Of these 348 On by <2.0 
are enrolled at Centennial and these 20 are 
distributed over three separate drafting programs. 
Seneca has 42 students ~~ all-énrolled inoone 
program. George Brown College has 93 students 
enrolled in drafting programs--49 in architectural, 


42 in electrical, but only 2 in structural drafting. 


igor 


TABLE V-4 


"Competitive" Program Offerings in the five CAATs in the 
Metropolitan Toronto Area 


Brown 


aoa Sheridan 


BUSINESS 


1. Accounting 
2. Bus. Admin: 
3. Bus. General 


COMPUTER 


I. systems Analyst 
Zo Operator 

3. Data Processing 
4, Computer Science 


MARKETING 


1. Marketing General 
2. Retail Marketing 


SECRETARIAL 


Secretarial Science 
2, Secretarial General 
3, Legal 

4. Medical 
Technical 


on 

Fm 
Ww 
Fw 
on 
fee) 


be 
— 


DRAFTING 


1. Architectural 
2. Mechanical 
a2 so tructural 
4u. Electrical 
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TABLE V-4 (Cont'd) 
Competitive Program Offerings an the PivesCAATSs-in-he 
Metropolitan Toronto area 


| George 
Program Centennial | Brown |Humber | Seneca |/Sherida 


TECHNOLOGY 

1. Chemical Technology 39 
2.. Civil Technology wES 
3. Electronic Technician 

4. Industrial Chemistry yaa 
9. Mechanical Technician 3 
6. Tool & Die Design 

7. Tool & Die Making 

8. Gen. Electronics 

9. Survey Technician 

Bek ie ki 309 96 

ee PEt ED eARTS 

eo AOVencl Sinp 30 29 
242 Communication Arts. — 3h, 

3. Communications Media 47 

4. Journalism oe a2 
9. Tourism/Transport 25 

Se bam Cha vanood) bd. 94 Sts 48 
7. Law & Security & Admin. 100 +S 
8. Recreation 84 

9. Soc. Services Worker 78 50 20 
lO. Community Planning 12 34 
ll. Hotel/Restaurant Mg't 16 63 
2 Nursing 
ena. Res. Téchnician 22 
14. Fashion Arts a 94 102 
lS. Industrial Design 23 

Geerhnoto/Cine. “Arts 106 

518 397 44g 

EN. ART €- SCIENCE om Fae 1S ais 90 


NOTE: The Applied Arts §€ Technology Branch and the Council of 
Regents have for some time been aware of the problem of 
"competitive" programs. They are currently involveqein 
efforts to provide better co-ordination between college 
advisory committees and the provincial consultative 
committees. In addition, work is in progress to arrive 
at standard definitions of programs and courses. 


ee oe 


Tey woud-appear that. sooner, or ldter ‘some type of 
rationalization of program offerings, in metro area colleges 
poet aoa 70 rcod beges 51s called tor. As long asda 
Significant portion of programs offered by the colleges have 
EnV oiMcitlo. Ol Piewer han i0rors 20 students. at: ae" dl hic 
to justify these programs on strict economic terms: The review 
Cee plLogram offerangs in) each col legesishould ibe done- within 
Siew contéxt-of the comprehensive multi-year plans which are 
being prepared by the colléges. Only when the Council of 
Regents is able to look at the program enrolment and cost 
projections from each college can it arrive at some judgement 
as to whether program offerings in one or another college 
sould be.curtazled. ' Untortunately; this Go-ordination. of 
program offerings will probably have to take place at the 
level of the Council of Regents rather than on a voluntary 
basis at the college level or through the Committee of College 
Presidents. Experience at the university level*indicates that 
colleges must probably be given some incentive (positive or 


negative) to rationalize their program offerings. 


Pe Programs and Emphasis in Other 

Community College Systems 
ie Quebec 

The CEGEP programs reflect Quebec's past as well as newer 
trends now being encouraged by the Ministry of Education. They 
are still heavily weighted in the classical tradition: some 70 


per cent of the students are in two-year transfer programs. As 


ples 


82% 


time passes and further extensions and reforms are made in what 
was basically a weak vocational education system, and as labour 
market conditions improve, the CEGEPs will perhaps come to have 
dad. greater resemblance to the. Qntario‘colleges. As long aS: tre 
CEGEPs are presenting the first two years of university-level 
education, however, they will never be as specialized as the 


Ontario colleges. 


Unlike the Ontario colleges, the CEGEPs have standardized 
program descriptors and content at least to the course level if 
not the curriculum content as such. There is central definiteen 
of grades, evaluation systems, diplomas, college year, and 
holidays. Although the system in general exhibits the kind of 
Gallic centrism one might expect in Quebec, the directorate in 
the Ministry of Education is encouraging independence and 


initiative in the improvement process within the CEGEPs. 


The province of Quebec also has a Superior Council on 
Education, which in. turn has a Commission of Technical. and 
Vocational Education. It is not quite clear: how: the Counems 
functions with respect to programs and educational policy. It 
appears. -to resemble the Council of. Regents in Ontario inseepeaim: 
respects, but likely has broader functions covering. the 
universities as well. Available documentation does not deal 


wellowitth the Council, 


The CEGEPs require all students to take language and 
literature, philosophy and physical education. The programs 


for both university transfer and vocational education are built 


83. 


around a common set of disciplines-- mathematics, sciences, 


humanities, and applied arts. 


of courses are listed below. 


The programs of the two types 


Programs leading to University (two years) 


Dent alisssurgeny 
Dietetics and nutrition 
Physical education 
Medicine 

Veterinary medicine 
Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Nursing science 


Agriculture 
Architecture 
Fones try 
Applied science 
Pure science 


Law 

Geography 

Has tOny 

Philosophy 

Psychology 

Education 

Religion and theology 
Social science 

Social service 

Business administration 


Phasticwarte 
Cinema 
Theatre 


Classical letters 
German 
French 
Ene trek 
Italian 
Russian 


Programs leading to the Labour Market GEhRee™ yoanse 


Dental technician 

Medical laboratory technician 
Respiratory technician 
Radiology technician 

Biology laboratory technician 
Nursing technician 

Forestry technician 

Chemical specialist 
Architectural technician 
Fisheries technician 

Paper technician 

Civil engineering technician 
Mechanical technician 
Electrical technician 

Heating technician, construction 
Marine technician 

Textile technician 

Water purification technician 
Metallurgical technician 
Mining technician 

Aerospace technician 


Continuing education 

Food services 

Social assistance 
Communications technician 
Librarian 

Sports and recreation 
Administrative techniques 
Medical archivist 
Information 


Ceramics 

Presentation techniques 
Interior decoration 
Photography 

Laboratory photography 
Graphics 
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Not all CEGEP students fall neatly into the transfer or 
Vocational stream of programs. “In ss literature, the Ministry 
of* Education stresses the value of adults being able to return 
to school and take both scholarly and skill-oriented courses 
"enriching their theoretical and technical knowledge, 

Meveropine | THePr potential - aed preparing themselves for the 
tabour market. Continuing education for adults is a significant 


part of the CEGEP. mission, as it is in the Ontario CAAT system. 


UES Alberta 

The Alberta colleges exercise their local autonomy by 
offering a variety of programs, especially in thé vocationae 
area. Ihe universities have imposed a BUee lem Geerecscr 
uniformity on the transfer sector. The Department of Education 
co-ordinates the offerings of the two technology insti tutess 
The "system"--if indeed it can be fairly described as one-<has 
a mixed emphasis on transfer programs and vocational training, 
depending on the institution. Even semester Pen OG 3 o> ee 
toe¢al decision. Theré ais ro overall: acereditation procedure, 
and relations between colleges and universities are negotiated 


On a one-to-one basis. 


Se Li bino1s 

The Illinois colleges offer more than 100 programs, with 
options that explode these to more than 700, in°oceupationalty 
oriented fields. These are divided into elght eroupss 
agriculture, business and commerce, data processing, health and 


medical, public and social service, secretarial technology, and 


trades and crafts, and others. The occupational sector as 
distinct from college-transfer sector, has been expanding 
rapidly in the last few years, as the colleges have begun to 
Swing towards terminal post-secondary programs for students 

who would otherwise not go to college or, if they did, would 
likely not complete the academic curriculum. The incentive 

to push these occupational programs has come in part from U.S. 
studies which have indicated that more than 200,000 technicians 
will be needed each year, and also the counterpoint observation 


that many generally trained university graduates in the arts 


and sciences have not been able to find work. Remedial college- 


preparatory programs are also listed. 
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CHAPTER’ VI 


DECISION MAKING Iii THE CAAE SYoreEM 


A. Introduction 

The most important aspects of any organization are the 
systems and procedures used to arrive at decisions regarding the 
allocation of resources. This is true for small organizations 
just as it is true for very large organizations such nation 
states. The parliamentary system in Canada, the congressional 
system in the United States, or the miliary dictatorships in 
some countries have an immediate effect on resource-allocation 
decisions. Ina similar, although less dramatic way, the 
decisions made in educational institutions are affected by the 
process. The process determines who is involved in the 
decision-making process and what aspects are given primary 


importance. 


In the CAAT system those involved in the decision-making 
process include the Colleges and Universities, the Applied Anes 
and Technology Branch, the Council of Regents, boards of 
governors, the president and staff of a college, and the 
various advisory committees composed of representatives from 
businesses and industries in the community. The students of 
the community colleges are not directly or formally involved 
in decision-making. In ide way the Ontario community colleges 
are different from those in Quebec and in several American 


AUP LSadLCtELons.. 
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The decision-making process in the CAAT system may be 
examined under four general headings: (1) the planning 
process, (2) . the budget process, .(3) the program approval 


brocess., and (f)--the capital project approval process. 


B. The Planning Process 


A letter from the chairman of the Council of Regents, 
dated March 1, 1971, advised chairmen of boards of governors of 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology that the Minister of 
Education had approved the recommendation of the Council of 
Regents that the colleges prepare, by December 31, 1971, a 
"five-year plan outlining their program intentions and the 
financial requirements that result, and that this: plan Be 
updated annually." This announcement marked the introduction 
of a systematic planning process for all the community colleges 
in line with the overall policy of the Ontario government to 
introduce a Planning Programming Budgeting system throughout 
the Ontario public service, Crown corporations, and independent 


public agencies. 


One of the more important elements of a Planning 
Programming Budgeting system is the annual review and update of 
a comprehensive multi-year plan. For the colleges this involves 
the development of five-year enrolment projections by program, 
projections of physical facilities requirements, projections of 
staff requirements, and- the projection of the operating budget 


for each fiscal year in the planning period. 
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A very important aspect of developing a multi-year plan 
consists of ‘the analysis of alternatives. In. order =t6* provade 
the colleges with an analytical capability, the Applied Arts 
Technology Branch in co-operation with the community colleges 
and with outside technical assistance have developed for each 
college a simulation capability. A set of computer programs 
has been developed which enables each College of Applied Arts 
and» lechnology an Ontario to analyze the implications on staff; 
Space, and financial resources of alternative enrolment patterns, 


programs, and policies. 


In order to assist the colleges in establishing the 
necessary organizational procedures as rapidly as possible the 
colleges were provided with a Planning and Budgeting Manual and 


a set of guidelines for the preparation of the multi-year plan. 


The introduction of a systematic planning process and the 
concurrent development of modern planning techniques using 
Simulation models have put the Ontario colleges in a position 


to develop meaningful comprehensive multi-year plans based on 
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an explicit analysis of alternatives. It is important that not 
too much emphasis be placed on the techniques. Obviously, the 
techniques as such will not lead to better planning or better 
decisions; they must be seen in the context of the research 
and analysis that goes into the production of a multi-year plan. 


Only if the individual college has a thorough understanding of 
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its community and the role it is expected to play in that 


community, can the college hope to ber able ato develop adequate 


long-term plans. The establishment of consultative committees 
consisting of representatives of each college's community, in 
various subject areas, can only help to make the college staff 
aware of probable developments and patterns of local social and 


economic development. 


The effect of the introduction of a comprehensive and 
systematic planning system cannot yet be determined. Some 
colleges have accepted the need for planning with enthusiasm. 
Other colleges have expressed fears that a greater emphasis on 
planning may result in some loss of autonomy. It is 
unquestionable that the introduction of the multi-year planning 
process has-acted as a stimulus in the colleges for a 
thorough review of the goals and objectives of the CAATs. It 
is too early to come up with an assessment of the total impact 
of the Council of Regents' requirement for the production of a 


multi-year plan. 


The multi-year plan will have a consistent format for all 
the colleges. A province-wide simulation capability is being 
developed so that the Applied Arts and Technology Branch will 
be able to evaluate the implications of the multi-year plan of 
each individual college on the entire system of community 


colleges and on the province as a whole. 


Se The Budget Process 
The annual operating budgets for the Colleges of Applied 


Arts and Technology are determined through a formula financing 
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scheme which is very similar to that of the Ontario universities. 
The operating grant consists of four elements. 
i) Program. enrolment 1s adjusted, by. a). a weighting 
factor attached to each program and ii) a factor which 
reflects the total size of the college. This produces 
the number of Basic Income Units to which the college a6 
entitled. The value of the Basic Income Unit has been 
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2) A direct grant is made to each college to cover the 


penta l COst.ol; physical facita tae. 


3) A special allowance is provided to Algonquin College 
because of its commitment to provide instruction in the 


French language. 


4) All tuition fees collected by the college must be 
subtracted from the total grant received from the 


Department of Education.1+ 


The fiseal year for the CAATs runs ‘from April I. to 
March 31. The operating grant is calculated on the basis of 
program enrolment as of December 1, when enrolment figures are 
audited by independent auditors. This date coincides with the 


date set for Ontario universities. 


The cash flow to a college is determined in each Spring. on 
the basis of an estimate of what program enrolment will be as of 
December 1. After December 1 the cash flow is adjusted to 


1. Complete details of the formula financing 
Scheme are given in Appendix A. 
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coincide with the exact operating grant that a college is 


entitled to according to its audited enrolment figures. 


Operating budgets for non-post-secondary programs are 
negotiated directly with the Applied Arts and Technology Branch 
which in turn must negotiate these budgets with the Ontario 
Department of Labour and the federal Department of Manpower, 


the sponsors of the retraining and apprenticeship programs. 


wie The Program Approval Process 


New programs are offered by a college when it has 
demonstrated the need for such new offerings to the Council of 
Regents. The board of governors is the channel for submission 
of requests for permission to offer a new program. The Counce 
Bimhezents Jays down a set of criteria: expected enrolment, 
need for the program in terms of discernible labour market 
demands, description of academic content, costs of presentation 
including staff and equipment, and resemblance to programs 
offered at other colleges. If the new program meets the 
objectives of the system, will perform a useful service not 
available to the proposed student body elsewhere, and if the 
costs are reasonable, the Council of Regents recommends for 


approval the addition of the program. 


Programs have been added to colleges and then not offered 
when the expected students did not register. In the early 
history of a college system such as Ontario's, there is a 


natural tendency to permit the launching of programs with 


rather small prospective enrolments, in the expectation that 
these will grow in future. One of the more complicated issues 
in this process is the degree to which students should be 
expected to change their place of residence in order to secure 
a given course of study. Are the colleges to be "community" 
colleges or post-secondary institutions with a more "province- 


wide" Mission? 


At the moment it is the policy of the Applied Arts and 
Technology Branch that colleges do not provide residences for 
their students. The provision of residences, it is felt, 
would destroy the "community" or "commuter" aspects of the 
colleges. Table III-4 indicated that 76 per cent of CAAT 
students who are Ontario residents attend a college in their 
own community. This means that 24 per cent of students at a 
college are living in a place other than their own homes. 

To this number must be added CAAT students who are not Ontario 
residents. This means that a very significant portion of CAAT 
students, close to 10,000 in 1970/71, are potential candidates 


for college residences. 


If the CAATs were to become post-secondary institutions 
with a more "province-wide" mission, certain savings could be 
effected through a rationalization of program offerings at 
each college. However, this would result in an increase in 


the need for residences. 


The question regarding the proliferation of program 
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offerings within each community means the specialization of 


certain colleges in selected program areas is far from settled. 


The following pages provide a detailed description of the 
program approval process. Appendix B contains the forms used 


in the program approval process. 


oe 
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COLLEGE OF APPLIED ARTS & TECHNOLOGY 
PROGRAM APPROVAL PROCESS 


Fargets: 
| Tasks Date 


Le Identify community needs 
for new programs and 
initiate program 
proposals. 


Prepare preliminar 
program proposal briefs 
with supporting documents, 
specifying needs, objec- 
tive, curriculum and 
resource requirements 


ae Review the preliminary 


program proposals for 
approval 


Submit preliminary pro- 


June of 


gram proposals to the prece- 
CAATs Branch ding 
year 


Review the preliminar 
program proposals, modify, 
if necessary 


Inform the CAAT on the 
recommendation of its 


preliminary program 


proposals 


Prepare the final 
program proposals 


Review the final 
program proposals and 
submit to the Council 
of Regents 


Review the final 
program proposals for 
recommendations 


Submit recommendations 
for the Minister's 
approval 


Carried Out By 


- citizens 

- professional organizations 
- business and industry 

- labour representatives 

- college staff 


ad hoc committee consisting 


of representatives of the 
CAAT and sponsoring party 


CAAT President/Dean 


CAAT President/Chairman of 
Board of Governors 


CAAT Branch and Prov. 
Consultative Committees 


Director, CAAT Branch 


Local advisory and CAAT 
start 


CAAT President/Chairman 
of Board of Governors 


Provincial Consultative 
Committee/Council of | 
Regents | 


Minister/Deputy of Univer- 
sities and Colleges 


aire 


Taree 
Tasks Date Carried Out B 


Inftorm:the CAAT on the 
approval of its final 
program proposals 


Director, Applied Arts and 
Technology Branch 


Finalize plans for 
offering the newly 
approved programs 


CAAT Dean/Division Chairmen 


Provincial Consultative Committees 

Provincial consultative committees have been established to 
advise the Applied Arts and Technology Branch and the Council of 
Regents in connection with the development of programs of 
mnstruction in “the ‘CAATs.” Following is a 1ist.of “the- progam 


areas for which committees have been established. 


Library 

- Engineering technology 
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- Graphic Arts 

- Surveying 

- Architecture 

- Photography 

- Food technology 

- Medical records 

- Educational resources 

- Motive power 

- Industrial safety fire protection 
- Early childhood education 
- Social service work 

- Child care work 


- Industrial design 


The committees are composed of representatives from 
appropriate public and private institutions as well as 
representatives from the colleges and the Applied Arts and 
Technology Branch. Additional provincial consultative 


committees are being established to ensure that each program 


Shien 
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The main function of the provincial consultative 
committees is to review program proposals from the colleges in 
terms of relevancy of the program and curriculum content in 
view of labour market conditions and probable trends in social 
and economic development in the province. Local advisory 
committees have been established at each college to advise 
division chairmen in the development of new programs and the 


design of curriculum content. 


Program Approval in Other: Jurisdictions 


a) Quebec 

A major portion of the CEGEP transfer programs have been 
inherited from the classical colleges. That system was old and 
well established, and had a high degree of uniformity in courses 
and programs at the time of its incorporation in the CEGEP. 
Under pressure from the directorate in the Ministry of Education, 
course content and teaching methods are being gradually improved. 
This has been easier on the vocational side, where the offerings 
of the precedent institutions were in most. cases inadequate, 
outdated, and regarded as of secondary importance in the 
academic scheme of things. Hence there has been less resistance 


to change and improvement on the vocational programs. 


The directorate holds program review meetings twice each 
year, on a discipline basis. CEGEPs send relevant academic 


officials to these meetings. In addition to the revision of 
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programs and course content, these meetings cover possible 
changes in examinations, teaching methods, and ways of 
evaluating programs. The directorate is trying to encourage 
the colleges to take the initiative in program development 

and improvement but maintains surveillance and control of 
quality of offerings. The division of responsibility and 
authority does not, however, appear to be clear-cut on this 
matter, and no doubt varies.from one CEGEP to another depending 
on the traditions and people involved, and their relations 


with the Ministry of Education. 


b) Alberta 

As already mentioned, the program definitions are largely 
settled by the individual colleges in co-operation with one or 
more universities where relevant. The technical and agricultural 
Schools are more directly influenced by the Departments of 
Education and Agriculture in the adoption of new programs. But 
there is no comprehensive system of program control and 
development as exists under the Council of Regents and the 
Ontario Department of Education. Alberta in particular does snot 
appear to have any clear-cut labour market or other economic 
criteria for the establishment of vocational programs in local 


abPeas’. 


iE. The Capital Project Approval Process 


The approval of capital projects for new buildings 16 
complicated by the need to bring together several different 


aspects of planning and financing--the perceived needs of the 
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institution as seen by its presadent and board, the interpreta- 
troneoOnytnese. needs, by architects: and: campus plannéns, :and, the 
Spprteanlon Ol, orticrvaltrules or notions of how lavishly needs 


should be met. 


ihe icsurstagetin the procese:.1S ta-conceptiali zation.or 
the need, compiled by the college and submitted to the Council 
OlskKegents for.its scrutiny and for submission to the Applied 
Pieomeinc techno lLogyebpanch. a. in? theynext Stace architects “are 
asked to prepare plans based on agreed or prescribed planning 
factors such as number of rooms required, size, type, support 
facilities, etc. “A continuing process of improvement has been 
underway in the specificity of these guidelines for the 
designer--partly for reasons of financial control, and partly 
to ensure that the various colleges are treated fairly in the 
puaocataon of provincial construction grants. Without” trying 
TOmsorce each ‘college -to=replicate the facilities of others, 
departmental officials are attempting to develop more systematic 
and uniform planning factors which will encourage the mainten- 
marca Or the individuality of the constituent institutions... 4 
computerized space inventory system and planning model is 


being used for this purpose. 


The following pages outline the capital project approval 
process in detail. Appendix C contains the forms used in 


the process. 
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COLLEGES OF APPLIED ARTS: AND, TECHNOLOGY 
CAPITAL PROJECT APPROVAL PROCESS 


Carried Out By 


CAAT 


Identify college need for 
development of new physical 
facilities 


2 Update college's multi-year 
Plan 


Complete CAAT. form for 
approval in principle for 
Campus development 


yu, Submit CAAT form to 
Applied Arts and Technology 
Branch 


President/Board of 
Governors 


AAT Branch 
Council of Regents 


Review request for approval 
in principle 


6.4 Approve request for approval Council of Regents 
in principle Minister of Colleges and 
Universities 
i Complete CAAT form for CAAT 


approval to a) purchase 
realty, b) purchase equip- 
ment, c) undertake 
renovations not to exceed 
$50,000, c) other. 


or Submit CAAT form to Applied 
Arts and Technology Branch 


President/Board of 
Governors 


AAT Branch 


9. Review capital project 
request 


10. Approve capital project Minister of Education 


pPequest 


lil. Complete CAAT form for 
approval of sketch drawings 


12. Submit to Applied Arts and 
Technology Branch 


CAAT 


President/Board of 
Governors 


Review sketch drawings School Planning and 


Building Research Section 


Minister of Colleges and 


14. Approve sketch drawings : ner 
CAAT Universities 


15. Complete CAAT form for 
approval of semi-finished 
working drawings 

L6ee7ouUbmit. CAAT form to Branch 

Applied Arts and Technology 


President/Board of Governors} 


Cee ee 


Review semi-finished mailing 
drawings 


Approve semi-finished work 
drawings 


Complete CAAT form for 
approval for construction 


Submit CAAT form to Applied 
Arts and Technology Branch 


Review request for approval 
for construction 


Approve construction 


ORL 


School Planning and pees: 
Research section 


Minister of Colleges and 
Universities 


CAAT 


President/Board of 
Governors 


School Planning and Building 
Research Section 


Minister of Colleges and 
Universities 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE @PULURE "OF THE: CAATS 
Fe. Enrolment Growth 


The future of the CAATs system will in a large measure be 
determined by the number of students that will be knocking on 
the doors of individual colleges in the next few years. 
fable VI-1 provides-a glimpse of. that future... According toss 
study recently finished by Dr. C. Watson and associates of the 
Ontario; Institute for Studies in, Education, the student 
population of the CAATs can be expected to grow from 29,500 in 
the academic year 1970-71 to approximately 75,000 students in 


the year 1981 an increase of 150 per cent in the next 10 years. 


The projections prepared by Dr. Watson are based on a 
number“or assumptions... First of all, she assumes that-tivore 
year male enrolment will increase from 4.4 per cent of the 
18-21 age group in 1970 to 6.9 per cent in 1981 and first-year 
female enrolment will increase from 1.9 per cent of the 18-21 
age group an- 1971 to_4.7 per cent’ in 1981. This means thatereme 
combined male and female first-year enrolment in the colleges 
will increase from 3.19 per cent in 1970 to 5.88 per cent in 
13981. ~The projection of a 5.88 per cent participation rate foe 
the 18-21 age group would appear to be a quite reasonable 


prediction. 


It is expected that 35 per cent of the male students will 
be enrolled in three-year programs, 63 per cent in two-year 


programs, and 2 per cent in one-year programs. 
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One of the unknowns for the colleges will be the number of 
students who will successfully complete various programs. 
Pabie wi—2 provides -the actual and projected survival prates-for 


eeudents: enrolled in two-and three-year! programs. 


It should be remembered that academic failure is not the 
enly reason for the prémature termination of studies. A-great 
number of students leave before they complete their program 
because of good employment opportunities. Some students 
terminate a program because of lack of motivation. The number 
of students terminating their studies for academic reasons is 
probably small. Unfortunately, no accurate information on this 
is available and the above statements strictly reflect the 


informed judgement of people in the colleges.t 


ieraws' obvious trom, Table, IV-2= that, Dr. Watson e€xpeche Ene 
survival rates to improve over time to a point where they 
Stamelize-at a fairly high level. Whether this is a reasonable 
assumption is rather difficult to say. However, the assumption 
must be noted because if the survival rates deteriorate over 
time, the enrolment projections produced in Table VI-1l 


obviously would be overstated. 


‘ 


Bupvyival ratessare in-part influenced by the type. of 
programs that are offered. Some of the programs do not have 
any significant effect on job opportunities or initial salary. 
For example, graduates from two-year secretarial programs 


normally start at the lowest level ina company. . There «they 
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1. Significant data on graduates and withdrawals from 
the CAATs Will become ayailable from the Applied Arts and 
Technology Branch late in the fall of wR gap 


ise 


TABLE VI-1 
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ACTUAL AND PROJECTED FULL-TIME POST-SECONDARY ENROLMENT 


Base Sor ee 
Academic 
Year 
Beginning Male Female 
A 1967 9,099 | Doe: 
. 356 Bue 6.0.2 Ba fe veike! 
U 1969 Toon | 6,208 
A 
L 
P 
R 
O 
J 
I 
C 
si 
is 
D 


Source: 
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Watson ,.iCicelyeet ‘al. sn EnroLment sin. ontanic 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology: 

Projections to 1981" (lo be publisheds bya rhe 
Ontario Institute, for Studies an. Educationa, 
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find that their former classmates who went directly to the labour 


market upon graduation from Grade XII are now their seniors in 
terms of pay, work experience, and union ranking. In this type 
of situation, the graduate from the community college is forced 
to ask herself questions regarding thé utility of attéendingras 
Commun iy COlMese.) lta beGepoin tS cut mists. 6 or many programs 
offered at the community colleges, work experience should be 


integrated at a very early stage with formal studies. 


Bs, Program otructure 


Chapter IV described the various program categories of the 
community colleges. The future of the colleges should be 
characterized by a further and complete integration of the 
instructional services provided to the community. Whether the 
courses are offered to retraining students, apprenticeship 
students, non-credit part-time students or'’full-time post- 
secondary students, the supervision and administration of these 
various programs should be brought under the divisional chairman 
in applied arts, business; and technology. Many colleges should, 
in the future, probably establish a fourth division which would 


bring together all health-related programs. 


One area that the Commission on Post-secondary Education 
Should consider is the question of transfer programs to 
universities. Some community colleges aspire to become eo Rp mone 4 
universities; this could be accomplished by allowing the 
colleges to offer full-scale transfer programs designed to ‘ 


prepare students for eventual transfer to universities. 
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Most) American community colleges, as well as those in 
buebec and Alberta, offer transfer programs, while community 
Perego oe i, ork tan do mot. AS Erte. Ashby mored,. “THis. is'-a 
Significant difference for it means that the British 'Tech' is 
not constrained by the requirements of the universities and it 
Boicoucentrate its attention upon students who do not aspire 


to bachelors degrees."* 


Community colleges in the United States 
Beoeyoryomuich Constrained in their curriculum offerings by the 
Pejuirements established by the universities. ~"Some| 75 per 
Beier ot etic. Sstudentss (in, U.S...) are enrolled in transfer 

eaveores ond aspire to enter four year colleges or universities = 
this pre-occupation with academic work naturally leads to 
conformity with academic patterns of education and discourages 
monovatlon in fields of study not recognized for transfern—— 
this in turn must inevitably depress the status of those who 
attend community colleges for vocational eaheationa The 

same phenomenon is already present in the community colleges 

of Ontario. The post-secondary programs of each Insti tution 
receive by far the largest amount of the attention of the 
college administration. In many colleges separate campuses 
house post-secondary programs or retraining programs. Only a 
few have post-secondary and retraining students located in the 
same facilities. At George Brown College, the CAAT which has 


gone the furthest towards integration, post-secondary and 


retraining students are frequently found in the same classroom. 


2. Eric Ashby, Any Person, Any Study (New York, McGraw Hill, 1971) 
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The integration of post-secondary and retraining programs 
at a college is definitely more economical because it avoids 
unnecessary duplication of individual courses. It enables the 
college to take advantage of the economics of scale. The cost 
of a course is usually quite independent of the number of 
Students taking that course. As more and more students are 


enrolled in the: same course’, the cost per student decreases. 


The integration of post-secondary and retraining programs 
would hopefully lead to a reduction in some of the social 
tensions that may be observed to exist between post-secondary 
and retraining students at some colleges. Essentially, post- 
secondary students consider themselves to be "superior" to 
retraining students even though the programs in both areas 


avesorten- very ‘similar. 


Although the social tensions are significant enough to 
merit mention, they should not be overemphasized. Social 
tensions may also be found within the post-secondary group. 
The rivalries that exist between Applied Arts students and 


Business or Technology students are similar to those found at 


the university level between Engineering students, Arts students 


CaCK 

In England and in Ontario, although the policy of recog- 
nizing distinct roles for the community colleges and the 
universities has come under some criticism, it has »eésueenmaee 
ithe <levewOpment. Of-a distinot=set, of programs that are frankhy 


vocational oriented and aimed at producing experts in many 


fields where university education is not Pequimed. fon examples 


Lechmolocists., technicians, middle-management officers, teachers! 


aides, and fashion arts experts. 


Eric Ashby notes one very important and relevant fact: 
mieebelalneddyrknown that only 17.9 per cént of the gen and 
36.5 per cent of the women who enter two year. col Legos aitainencic 
U.S.) do not aspire to degrees. It is known that only about one 
thaed or those who do: will’ get into college and it is. known that 
stucents+who go straight to four -year Colleges are. noe lo sunmec 
times more likely to graduate than are transfer students of the 
Same ability who do their lower division work in community 
colleges." Hhisemeans (hate oma sveny. small percentage-- 
probably between.10 and 15 per cent--of those students entering 
transfer programs actually reach their objectives as originally 
stared. This means that 5 to 90° per cent of the students who do 
SWreGatransit er, programs, become drop-outs and thus, fail -to 


achieve their objective. 


Pne-~questions sof public policy that .mustobe consideredsby 
the Commission on Post-Secondary Education are: Is it desirable 
or reasonable to hold out the bachelors degree as the implicit 
Br explicit, objective of every Ontario high school’ graduate? 
Should the Ontario high school graduate be told that university 
Faucatton, although available té6 all; is not ardesirable 


Merete fon al?) . lsiaicertificate’ or diploma from a two- or 


three-year program from a community college in itself a desirable 


objective for a significant percentage of Ontario's youth? 
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We suggest only that the policy recommended in 1965 by the 
Hon. William G. Davis be maintained: "It is not feasible or 
indeed desirable, that all our graduates of our high schools 
shoule so Coxuniversity.« The réal needs -ct-a very suDStantaa 
number of our young people lie elsewhere. We must turn our 
@ULentron <O, da newKind Of tinstitution “that will provide.s...d 
type of training which universities are not designed to offer... 
a beginning has been made by the establishment of the institutes 
of technology and vocational centres... The committee is there- 
fore recommending the establishment of community colleges» 46 
provide these new and alternative programs."° OB ae ora fu @ 
Opinion that the establishment of transfer programs, whose sole 
purpose is to prepare students for eventual transfer to 
universities, would destroy the unique character of the Colleges 
of Applied Arts and Technology and negate the contribution they 


are making to this province. 


The establishment of transfer programs would lead to an 
inevitable emphasis being placed by college staff, from teaching 
masters to presidents, on these programs and a consequent 
de-emphasis of technical, technological, and retraining programs. 
The gulf which now exists in many colleges between post-secondary 
and retraining students would never be bridged. Integration of 
the post-secondary retraining programs would never be 
accomplished. The flexibility and the design of. the currieue 
for community college programs would be lost to the universities 
as university admission standards would diétars the curriculum 


ten pe Zot tered. by the ‘CAATc. “Ine unique opportunity of the 


vero Basic documents, 11 


peace. 


colleges to develop new approaches to education for a Signifi- 
cant portion of our population would be lost. The community 
colleges would become "junior" universities instead of 


InstLuurVvons withearseparate and distinct role. 


Although the community colleges should Ow.” I eOuU 
opinion, be allowed under any circumstances to offer transfer 
programs. this does not mean that students from community 
colleges, should not be allowed to transfer from COolblebes to 
universities. However, this should be accomp! ished through 2 
Seles policy an the universities. The universitiés should 
De wencouraged to assess the admission qualifieations of 
individual students not on a basis of traditionalist concepts 
of the number of university courses they have completed but on 
the basis of the sum total of education and work experience 


Pie eet ne applicant for advanced standing has accumulated. 


One last point should be brought to the attention of the 
Commission” On:-page 48 4t is shown that 2.4 per cent of 
full-time post-secondary CAATs students have attended university 
before entering the community colleges. This means that in 
fall of 1970, approximately 700 students who had completed all 
or part of their studies towards a bachelor degree at the 
university found that their education was insufficient to pre- 
pare them-<for their particular area of interest in the world 
of business, industry, and government. This is a significant 
statistic. It indicates that the community colleges are 


performing a function not performed by the universities by 
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offering courses in fields where universities have stayed away 
from. Indeed, as the community colleges become more proficient 

in providing specialized training in many fields of applied arts 
and technology, we may witness a trend where an increasing 

number of university students with bachelor degrees turn to the 
community colleges for vocationally oriented education. Teachers! 
colleges and colleges’ oftveducation® can no Longereabserb the 
surplus of general BA students unable to find employment. — Form 
many of those, the community colleges provide an avenue through 


which they can reach positions of economic independence. 


If we are allowed to generalize from the above we can see 


the future role of the CAATs emerge clearer and clearer. 


The role of today's universities in.Ontario appears tebe 


7) to provide a comprehensive set of general "liberal arts" 
programs. 
2) to conduct basic research to contribute to°the fund of 


human knowledge. 

3.) to provide training programs for careers for which 
university graduation is a prerequisite, i.e., business, 
engineering, law, and medicine. 

In-econtndst? .theirolesof <thex Ontario. CAATS: ishoulG=be: 

ds) to provide a comprehensive set of applied programs. 

2) to provide a wide range of educational services as 
required by tne community in which they are locateds 

Se) to provide training programs for careers for which 


university graduation is not a prerequisite. 
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In this general framework it can be seen that the roles 
Of the unaversities and-the .CAATS are distinct Sere the same 
time complementary. The CAATs are oriented towards occa cee 
eommunities. The Uae ee are oriented towards society at 
ieee avi Versit1es are to. contribute: to the basic fundtot 
knowledge. CAATs are to ensure that new knowledge is applied 
Wierever possible. ~The objective of the.wniversity is “the 
Pies i tot “knowledge “for its ‘own sake: The objective .of -the 
Crise as the use of~knowledge in the daily life ‘at home and at 


work. 


In many ways the CAATs provide a bridge between education 
dnd industry. This is reflected in the programs offered by the 
CAATsS, by the diverse educational background of CAAT students 
(if we include retraining students, then only 50 per cent of 
all CAAT students come directly from secondary schools; if we 
include post-secondary students the percentage is 85) and the 
diverse background of the CAAT staff (50 per cent Educational, 


50 per cent other). 


If the CAATs were brought in closer relation to the 
universities (through the introduction of transfer programs) , 
then, eventually, the character of the CAATs would change 
Significantly: the curriculum would have to change to 
conform to university standards; a greater importance would be 
attached to the academic qualifications of staff (this would 
inevitably lead to higher average salaries, thereby increasing 


the costs of CAAT education); the emphasis of community 


oriented programs would decrease as greater emphasis would be 
placed on university-type education. It should be clear to the 
reader that, in cur /opinion, it-is undesszrable -that’ the, raters. 


the CAATs should be merged with that of: the universities. 


One further point should be considered by the Commission: 
the. desirability of introducing. graduaté programs for the 
CAATS.> There are. a-number of programs in the CAATs for when 
some type of graduate program might be appropriate. Perhaps 
the Ryerson Institute should be considered as a possible 
graduate school of Applied’ Arts and -Technolopy. i The question 


is raised here as an appropriate subject for further study. 


Oe: The Caats and the Universities 
In a book entitled Towards 2000 - The Future ‘of Post= 
secondary. Education in Ontario - John Porter et al. state thee 


they "see the structure of educational attainment as being 
inevitably Hieherenioalt And further that "every region Of @eEe 
province would have centres where degree work and generalist 
arts and science courses and appropriate first professional 
degree courses were available. We think ‘that the existing 
colleges of applied arts and technology would form the logical 
basis for such centres in most regions. Technical, technologi= 


cal, and extension courses would continue to be given, with the 


opportunity for part-time students extended as the need dictates. 


The effect would be to widen the basis of generalist education 
and to make all the work in the colleges of applied arts and 


technology actually and visibly more open-ended." 


Groner. eI yet calm. (Toronto, Towards 2000 - The Future of Post- 
secondary Education in Ontario McClelland and Stewart, 1971) =67 4m 
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Plioseeunivere ties that have tirmest-commnitment to 
advanced and professional work should gradually de-emphasize 
generalist arts and sciences as selected CAATs become capable 


Seeman that need.” 


inevitably, the ftuturée<role-of the CAATS is »elated “to 
ene future roles of the Ontario Universities. The authors. of 
Peon ool Towards 2000 suggest. the role of the-CAATs: ib" to. become 
tie undergraduaté’ school for’ the “Ontariovuniversities. In other 
words... they suggest that the Ontario eolleses*or applied: arcs 
and technology become community colleges like those in the 
United States. Operationally this means the introduction of 
taree-seale transfer programs in? all ‘of ‘the community colleges.~< 
It is our firm opinion that such a course of action would 
result in the destruction of the unique role of the community 
poe eo today. “ltasinot-at- all clear that’) in this 
technological age the need for generalist education needs to be 
extended at the cost of the vocation- and technology oriented 
education provided today by the colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology. If enrolment statistics developed by the American 
Council of Education as reported by Eric Ashby’ have any 
Bppleacation and we think they do, to the Canadian scene’.then 
we must expect that fully two-thirds of the students enrolled 
in transfer programs in the community colleges would never 
actually transfer to universities. This means that each year 
between 10,000 to 20,000 students would be dropping out of 


transfer programs from the community colleges with nothing to 


7. Eric Ashby, Any Person, Any Study (New York, McGraw Hil EP, 13739 
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show but one’or two years of a generalist education--and this at 
a time when large numbers of university graduates with generalist 
BA degrees are’ unable to find employment. There is Jittle= need 
to speculate on current employment opportunities for drop-outs 


from transfer programs. 


Although there is a definite need for a-greater co-ordination 
of all aspects of post-secondary education (a need recognized by 
the Ontario Government by the establishment of the new department 
of Colleges and Universities), this does not mean that the enpime 
field of post-secondary education must become hierarchical, with 
community colleges offering programs at the undergraduate leveds 
the existing universities of Ontario offering honours courses and 
graduate work and, perhaps, only the University of Toronto offeéer= 
ing post-doctoral studies ete. A pyramidical structure of post- 


secondary education would implicitly €stablish the Ph.D acum 


i 
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one objective for all Ontario high school graduates. 


Complete transferability can be achieved through other means. 
The universities should judge the academic qualifications of 
applicants for advanced standing, not through a mechanical coun- ~ 
ting ofcourse credits,. but through a rational evaluation wimreeee 


cational and work experiences accumulated by the applicants 


Wes} suggest very strongly’ that the universities and 


colleges be administered, as two separate and distinct systems, 


rr nn menses 


8. Perhaps this could be accomplished by combining the 
responsibility for the assessment of applicants from 
the registrar's efficertompanels of professanc. 


each fulfilling unique roles in the post-secondary education 


field in Ontario. 


D. Administration in the CAATs 
aes The Planning Process 

As the planning process was only instituted in the Sprains 
Pes) wth is) too, éarly to make any assessment or suggestions 
for improvement. The format for the multi-year plan is 
comprehensive; it includes enrolment PCOgect ions yepace 
PeOjections, and financial Projections. = WTtiekso includes 
Seatements of educational philosophy and objectives. The pro- 
cess through which the multi-year. plan is constructed is 
thorough and comprehensive. The Pilannoumerand Budgeting Manual 
Boreatne —CAATS «states VEsige ver patsOnwor aunetBoardsor Governorer 
Paminastratons, Faculty and Staff are required for effective 
planning."” The planning “process as. outianed in the manual 
ensures that all programs and policies are systematically 
reviewed each year and encourages the development and analysis 


alternatives and the efficient allocation of resources. 


3 The Formula 

mae -rormula-approach to budgeting in post-secondary 
educational institutions in Ontario has advantages and 
disadvantages which are well known. From the government's 
point of view, the formula is easy to administer and easy to 
justify politically. From the colleges pointdef ewe “the 
formula facilitates the development of revenue projections. 
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9. Systems Research Group, Inc., "CONNECT/CAMPUS Planning and 
Budgeting Manual" prepared for the Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology, (unpublished). 
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However, the formula is bound to affect the internal resource 
allocation process of the colleges: although officials have 
repeatedly stated that this is not the purpose of the formula 
the temptation is very strong to apply the formula internally. 
In other words, profit-and-loss statements are produced for each 
program. This means an overemphasis of programs that have a 
favourable weighting factor relative to the actual cost anda 
de-emphasis of programs that have an unfavourable weighting 


LaAGLor. 


Ltris therefore; much more Amportant, than off reraery 
recognized to have a periodic review of all the weighting 
factors in the formula. This review should be based on a 
carefully designed program cost analysis in the community 
colleges. The planning model which the colleges are using to 
develop the multi-year plan has a capability to project the cost 
of individual programs for each college several years into the 
future. The multi-year plan to be submitted to the Counciiyee 
Regents would include projections of the cost of programs within 
each weighting category. On the basis of these cost analysées-- 
of projected cost rather than historical cost--the formula could 


be adjusted to meet the changing needs of the community colleges. 


The mission of the community colleges is to provide 
educational services to all individuals in Ontario who can 
benefit from these services. Obviously, the community colleges 
are providing, and will have to continue to provide, a great 


diversity of educational programs. Some programs will only be 
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offered for a few years and then drop out of Sight permanently 
as technology advances or social conditions change. Other 
programs will remain on the standard menu of courses offered by 
thescolleges. «Therefore, it .is probably inefficient to set up 
Separate funding sources for each new program or idea that comes 
along in the area of post-secondary or adult education. The 
establishment of separate funding sources results in a multipli- 
cation of bureaucratic procedures, sets of books that have to 

be maintained, forms to be filled out by the students, reports 
to be filed with various government agencies, etc. Ultimately, 
all types of programs can probably be best funded through a 


formula? 


that): ts cbased-on ithe contact hour -concépt.. > In ‘other 
words, for each unit of education provided to a student 

enrolled in a 30-week program, a two-week program or a 90-week 
program, an amount could be set. For ease of comprehension, the 
contact hour loads could be converted to full-time equivalent 
students. Colleges should be given wide discretion as to the 
programs that should be applicable fey government financing. 


Periodic review of these programs should be undertaken by the 


Council of Regents. 


ox The FPiscal Year 

The definition of the fiscal year continues to be an 
irritant to the community colleges. The April 1 date for the 
beginning of the fiscal year coincides with that of both the 


federal and provincial government. However, it is not consistent 


10. That is to say, if the formula approach is to be maintained. 
A separate study submitted to the Commission py the Systems Re- 
Search Group deals with alternative methods of financing post- 


Secondary education in Ontario. 
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with the opening of the academic year. This consistently com- 
pounds the difficulty involved in good planning and management. 
While-all ‘academic planning of its ‘very nature. must be done in 
terms of academic years, financial accounts and cost analyses 
must = besperformed in terms of, fiscal «years. It is.suegested 
that the start of the academic and fiscal years for post- 
secondary education institutions be made to coincide. This, of 
course, would mean that the conversion from academic years to 
fiscal years would have to be accomplished within one government 
branch rather than in 20 separate colleges. Since the cash 

flow to colleges is largely determined on estimates of enrolment 
and adjusted later for actual December lst enrolment, the total 
cash flow from the government to the colleges could be converted 


from academic years to fiscal years without major difficulty. 


One factor which compounds the difficulty is the fact thane 
the federal government also operates. on an April 1 fiscal year 
and supplies substantial funds towards post-secondary education 
in various forms. However, although this is perhaps outside of 
the terms of referance of the Commission on Post-secondary 
Education in Ontario, suggestions could be made to the federal 
government that it allow post-secondary educational institutions 
in Ontario, as well as in other provinces, to operate on a 


fiscal year that coincided with the academic year. 


uy, Cost Accounting 


At the moment, the colleges are forced to keep accounts and 


produce financial reports on seven different categories of 


ae 


programs ‘(described in chapter IV). In’ section 2: of this 

chapter it was suggested that the various program categories be 
integrated on the academic level. It is suggested that the 
Integration. also proceed in the financial accounting and cost 
analysis area for the colleges. Before this can be accomplished, 
the administration and financing of all post-secondary programs 
in Ontario should be unified. At the moment, several federal 
and provincial government departments contribute to the finan- 
cing of the operations of the CAATs. The transfer of funds from 
the Department of Social and Family Services to the Applied Arts 
and Technology Branch for the attendance at the community 
colleges of several students referred by the Department is 
nothing but an unnecessary multiplication of red tape. The 
separate financing of apprenticeship programs for the Department 
Of Labour also results in an unnecessary multiplication of paper- 


work. 


oe fees rogram end Capital. Project Approval Process 


The program approval process and the capital project 
approval process are well-established procedures in the CAATs 
system. Suggestions for the future in this area are limited. 
The program approval process and the capital approval process 
are fairly independent, and a systematic integration of the two 
might lead to better results. The vehicle for the further 
integration of these should be the comprehensive multi-year 
plan presently being developed by the community colleges. The 
multi-year plan contains both specifications for new programs 


to be introduced over the five year planning period and 
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projections of total space requireménts as a consequence of 
expected enrolments in programs. The main value of the planning 
model for the community colleges is this very integration of 

the academic program planning process, the physical faciia ire 
planning process, and the financial planning process’ | In “the 
past, these three planning activities have often gone on 
independently at a college. The financial planners are not 
involved with physical facility planning, program planning was 
Something that only the academics were involved in. Rarely were 
financial officers or physical facilities planners involved 

in the program planning process. The simulation model brings 
together detailed information on the composition of programs, 
enrolments, staff requirements, space requirements, and 
financial requirements. In doing so it provides a comprehensive 
structure of the physical resources pequired-t6-operace = 


community college. 


The suggestion, therefore, is that the nevirew of preliminary 
program proposals and the review of capital project approval 


requests be based on a thorough analysis of the multi-year plan. 


6. Conclusion 

In 1965 John Robarts defined the role of the CAATs as the 
provision,.of "a-type-of training which universities are not 
designed: to offer." The CAATs have beén very successful ane 
development of educational programs which provide the Ontario 
high school graduate with a Choice of alternative career 


objectives. However, this choice should not, and does not, 
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commit the student to an irrevocable education and employment 
pattern. The CAATs, through their flexible admission policies, 
provide opportunities to adults to augment their general 


Sa@ucetton, and to learn ainew trade or ekill. 


In the development of the CAAT program Structure, emphasis 
was placed on filling gaps in the total spectrum of post- 
Secondary education. In doing so, the CAATs have increased the 
number of alternative high school graduates can choose from and, 
at the same time, filled a definite need for trained personnel 


in the many and varied areas of Applied Arts and Technology, 


The CAATs should be encouraged and enabled to further 
develop their unique role and contribution to the social and 


economic dévelopment of the people of Ontario: 
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A FORMULA FOR OPERATING GRANTS TO 


COLLEGES OF APPLIED ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY+ 


Introduction 

The concept of equal post-secondary educational opportunity 
Goes not imply equal expenditure of public funds for each student. 
Types of career-oriented programs offered in colleges of applied 
arts and technology--programs requiring specialized laboratory, 
studio, or clinical facilities--will be more costly Hore 
Programs requiring primarily only classroom faci laties a= in 
addition, the cost-per-student in a program offered by a small 
college in a less populated area of the province will be greater 
than for a similar program in a large urban college where the 
overhead is distributed over a greater number of students. 
Nevertheless, the main factor which determines the operating 
budget of a college of applied arts and technology is the full- 


time equivalent enrolment. 


Formula financing is a mechanism for determining the level 
of provincial grant required to sustain an approved program in 
a college of applied arts and technology by suitably modifying 
full-time enrolment by factors which acknowledge (i) the 
economies of scale possible as enrolment increases, and (ii) the 
major variations in unit costs for different types of post- \ 


secondary programs. 


Advantages 
No matter how complex the formula, it is not possible to 


a ee ee P 
1. Ontario Department of Education, April 27, 1971 (unpublished) 
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ensure both that the grant exactly delebater a aCLudl COs tess viasid st ites 
all colleges are equally efficient in the spending of operating 
income. Nor would it be desirable for a formula to attempt to 
operate at this level of detail: In addition to requiring many 
man-hours of calculations, a college would not be encouraged to 
improve efficiency if the formula were automatically adjusted to 
wipe out the gain. Colleges need budgetary leeway to use their 
resources to the best advantage. This is possible with the 
simple formula format proposed. Consequently, the main advan- 
tages of the formula are: 
1. The government is able to estimate fairly accurately 
the amount of provincial funds that will be required 
to support a predicted enrolment, 
és Bach collége,r-in turn, can estimate fairly accurately 
the estimated operating income on which to construct 
its operating budget, 
3. Line-by-line budget reviews with their inevitable 
arbitrary decisions are not required; hence, 


4. All colleges are funded equitably. 


Operating Income of CAATs 


Students attending colleges of applied arts and technology 
may be divided into two groups: sponsored students and fee- 
paying students. Sponsored students are mainly those sent by 
Canada Manpower Centres to adult retraining programs, 
apprentices sent to the colleges by the Ontario Department of 
Labour, and individual students sent to the colleges by the 


Ontario Department of Correctional Services. In these cases, 
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the operating costs are isolated from the total college operating 
cost and are paid by the sponsoring agency either directly to the 
college (apprentices) or indirectly through the Department of 


Rawecatron. 


Colleges of applied arts and technology have been assigned 
a responsibility for (i) meeting the needs of graduates from any 
secondary school program, apart from those wishing to attend 
universities; and (ii) meeting the educational needs of adultes 
and out-of-school youth (age 19 or over), whether or not they are 
secondary school graduates. Within the limits of program offer- 
ings and accommodations, applicants with these admission require- 
ments have the right to register in the college or program of 
their choice on payment of a tuition fee which is recommended 
by the Council of Regents and approved by the Minister. At 
present the tuition fee for the normal two-term college year is 
$150 for a full-time student. This fee represents less thaneaus 


of the actual operating cost, 


Although the educational needs of many adults and out-of- 
school youth are provided through the programs for Sponsored 
students, the number of adults seeking further education as 
part-time fee-paying students now exceeds the full-time enrolment. 
Even though the tuition fee for evening classes is not uniforms 3 
the average part-time student pays approximately $25 for a two= 
term subject--one-sixth of the tuition fee of a full-time 


student. 


Tuition fees are collected and retained by the colleges. 


Mig fo 


As noted, tuition fee income accounts for less than 10% of the 
actual operating cost. Hence, the provincial operating grant 
formula must generate sufficient income to underwrite the 
remainder of the operating cost for full-time and part-time 


fee-paying students only. 


Computation of Operating Grant 


The annual operdting grant to a’college of applied arts: and 
technology (on behalf of fee-paying students) is made up of four 
elements: 

Total grant = Enrolment formula 

+ Rental of Accommodation 
+ Special Allowance (if any) 


Standard Tuition fee income 


The enrolment formula generates the major portion of the 
omeleoperaring crant. [ts computation 1S outlined” im later 
paragraphs. The formula must provide sufficient operating funds 
Fomeover. long-range operating costs.-such as * routine maintenance 
and repair of facilities, replacement of worn out and obsolete 
Merructlonal,equipment and furnishings; etc., as well asthe 
usual direct operating costs. Many colleges of applied arts 
and technology have not, as yet, had to make such long-range type 


of operating expenditures. 


Rental of Accommodation 
During their early years, colleges of applied arts and 


technology were required to enrol students before they had an 
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opportunity to provide suitable permanent accommodation. Some 
colleges inherited the facilities of former provincial technical 
institutes. Some were able to acquire sites and erect pre- 
engineered buildings in a short space of time. Some commenced 
operation in completely rented temporary facilities. And, more 
recently, some inherited adult retraining centres with long-term 


lease-back commitments. 


During the 1970-71 fiscal year, rental of accommodation 
ranged from zero for three colleges to well over half a million 
dollars for one college. This rental payment is, to some extent, 
a substitute for repayment of principal and interest on debentures. 
Consequently, for equity in applying an operating formula to 
colleges of applied arts and technology, actual annual rental of 
accommodation must be isolated and added to the formula 
computation. Colleges will be able to provide accurate rental 
estimates along with annual enrolment estimates. Adjustments 
for minor variations between estimated and actual rental 
charges can be made to operating grants during the following year, 
after audited statements have been received. Interest payments 


on any mortgages are also calculated as rental costs. 


Special Allowances 


As in the operating grant structure for universities, 
there will be special operating costs from time to time that 
can be accommodated more effectively by special allowances, until 
such time as there are sufficient data to build them into the 


formula portion of the grant. 


Porrtnerli/ l-72 ciscal-year, only one major Special. Allow-— 
ance is contemplated: 

Algonquin CAAT - Bilingual Allowance 

Algonquin CAAT is committed to a policy of 
providing instruction in the French language 
for a considerable number of its full-time 
Sachi ss..« lits, dupliacatton of Mnstruction and 
printing of all literature in two languages 
creates incremental operating costs not 
peovided for sby “theeenroiment formula? This 
cost has been calculated as 6% of the 


Enrolment Formula amount. 


Standard Tuition Fee Income 
Although it is possible to adjust numerical constants in 
the enrolment formula computations to generate net operating 


costs, the pattern established for the university operating 


grant formula uses figures which represent total operating costs. 


Consequently, the net provincial grant consists of formula less 
income from standard tuition fees. For consistency, the CAAT 


operating grant formula is established on the same basis. 


This pattern has two advantages. It permits comparison 
among institutions with different standard tuition fees, and it 
permits changes in tuition fees without alteration of the 


numerical constants in the enrolment formula. 


At present, standard tuition fee for full-time students in 
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colleges of applied arts and technology is $150 for a two-term 


year. Average tuition fees for an evening school course are 
$25. Hence, six evening courses represent the same income as a 
full-time student. The concept of six part-time student-courses 


equalling one full-time student agrees with the pattern of the 
university operating grant formula. Hence, definition of full- 
time equivalent enrolment as full-timé enrolment plus one=Simin 
of the number of part-time student-subjects produces a measure 
of enrolment which allows direct comparison with university 


enrolment. 


On. this basis, standard tuition fee income for a college 
of applied arts and technology can be calculated by 


Min tton (ees. neome- = <1. basenroume nt sao 250 


Enrolment Formula Computation 


The Enrolment Formula has the form; 
E = k U (W,N,+ WoN5+ W3N3+ WN.) 


where E = the Enrolment Formula portion of the total 
annual operating grant (in $) 


k = Equalizing Factor which compensates for differences 
in economies of scale among large and small colleges 


U = Basic Income Unit (in $ per FTE student-year - 
Oe o0 <--f Ore bel he0 


W = Weight assigned to a category of programs 


N = Number of Full-Time Equivalent students enrolled 
in the programs in that category. 


Equalizing Factor 


Experience has shown that cost per student in a college 


diminishes as the enrolment increases until a certain point of 


Lo 


Myiability" has been reached. The original university formula 
recognized this factor by providing an "emerging" university 
allowance which diminished each year on a time scale basis. 
However all institutions do not grow at the same rate. Conse- 
quently, some colleges in large metropolitan areas should reach 
a Viable enrolment level in a few years. Some colleges in 
remote areas may never be able to reduce unit costs to ‘fe 


same level. 


The university ‘formula now ties this "Equalizing Factor" 
to enrolment by allowing a university with a 500 basic income 
unit enrolment twice the income per unit of a university with a 
weighted enrolment of 4,000 basic income units. Enrolments 
between these points receive an Equalizing Factor based on a 
linear relationship. On the logarithmic graph attached, the 
university Equalizing Factor appears as a curved line joining 


the two reference points. 


Experience in colleges of applied arts and technology and 
inathe provincial technical institutes which preceded them has 
Gndrcated that the unit costs diminish fairly quickly at first 
and tend to level out as the college approaches a viable 
enrolment. The equation that best suits colleges in Southern 
Ontario is, therefore, a logarithmic equation, which shows up 
on the attached logarithmic graph as a straight line. The 


equations of these two Equalizing Factors are: 


132% 


University: eS yon ee os) (N,<4000) 
500 
CAAT: k = 2.8 - 0.5 log N (N_<4000) 
= | + 
where ie (WIN s WN, WN, tr WN) 


= full-time equivalent weighted enrolment 
For both formulas, the Equalizing Factor remains at unity -for 
all enrolments in excess of 4000 basic income units. The graphs 
are for eknarr arson Only.= whe: factor used in computation 
involves sclution of the above equations to three significant 


di sits. 


The three colleges in Northern Ontario, because of the 
large geographical areas, the sparse population distribution 
and the higher service costs cannot hope to achieve the same 
unit costs as the southern colleges. Rather ,than provide 
special allowances for their unique "frontier" positions, the 
three northern colleges, (Cambrian, Confederation and Northern) 
are computed according to the university Equalizing Factor q 


equation. 


In computing the Equalizing Factor for a particular college, 
the weighting factors have been selected so that "k" will be 
based on the total weighted enrolment, regardless of the number 
of campuses which form a single college. The exception to this 
pattern is the School-of Design-atPort Credit,: whkehwmces 
separate institution operated by the Board of Governors of the 


Sheridan College of Applied Arts and Technology. The 


LBs 


Factors 


Graph of Equalizin 


eee er i 


SORE ER eRee ey 
Heccataia a 
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Weighted Full-Time Equivalent Enrolment 


CAAT Formula (southern Ontario) 


< 
CN 4000) 


hee 2," 5 0. Solos MN, 


Formula (northern Ontario CAATs) 


Universit 


< 
(Ny 4000) 


a Se hfe 
RIGS Os lps 500 ) 


k 
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Equalizing Factor for the School of Design is calculated 


separately from that*for ithe remainder. of -the college. 


Basic Income Unit 

It has become the custom in North America to consider that 
the typical college student enrols in September, takes two 
semesters of instruction, and then takes a four-month summer 
break. Although many students in colleges of applied arts and 
technology follow this traditional pattern, they are already 
becoming a minority. As a college of applied arts and 
technology develops the flexibility dictated by its objectives 
more and more students are attending a semester at a time or 


as part-time students. 


The concept of the two-term full-time student as the basic 
cost unit is one of the limitations of present approaches to 
formula financing which will require considerable review during 
the next few years. Possibly the student-day (per diem rates 
ape used in calculating budgets for sponsored students), Ome 
semester or term (most colleges offer programs during the 


summer), would be more logical cost units. 


However, yearly unit cost figures are the ones currently 
most widely used for comparison purposes. The ini Genesee a 
Basic Income Unit is based on the traditional two-term full-time 
Student. Hence, for formula purposes, CAAT Full-Time Equivalent 
enrolment is calculated in such a manner that the same B.I.U. 


can be used in both university and CAAT formulas. This concept 


dB 857 


of Full-Time Equivalent enrolment is’ currently accepted through- 


out North America in reporting enrolment statistics. 


Voriaiires jpurpose, Lull—timevand part=time enrolment Me 
audited. as.of December Ist on the assumption that there wild be 
negligible change in total enrolment during the Spring semester. 
Enrolment in summer programs during the preceding summer semes- 
fore o, dudived at théeysame .time~and is-added-to. the! totalren a 
BuO sea tay Das tsatcouproduce the erand totalsin-Fuli<Time Equiva- 
Teme. two-term students... In eolleges Ol capplied warts, and =teennos 
logy, for formula calculations, one full-time student attends 
classes‘for thirty weeks in a year, exclusive of examination 
periods. One evening student attends classes for a minimum 
of fifty hours, and six such evening students constitute 


One bul =-Times Equivalent student. 


Category Weights 


poe be consiseent with. thes princi plesadopted in <themumasewe 
sity formulas, and to minimize the problems of auditing the 
enrolment in the 300 different full-time programs offered by 
CAATs, the number of categories--for the first two years at 
toast——-have been set .at the minimum that will encouragesa 
reasonable diversification of program offerings. The following 
general category descriptions will be ampiified by a detailed 
list of approved programs for actual grant computation purposes. 
This list will require annual review as more detailed cost 


analysis data become available. 


GATEGORY <i WEIGHT = 00a wa 


The enrolment in Category 1 is the Full-Time Equivalent 
enrolment for extension class students. Hence, 

Wie bb eR total of student-subjects in all part-time 

exTeEnorornuce basses. 

To avoid a complex auditing procedure of different weights 
for different types of extension programs, the weight of 0.6 
provides partial support for all extension programs. The onus 
falls on the individual college to arrange a proper mix of 
career-oriented and recreational extension programs that can be 


supported in this manner. 


CATEGORY. 2 WEIGHT = 1.0 = Wo 
This category includes all years of Business Programs and 
all Applied Arts programs which do not require special laboratory 


Orrstudior facilities 


CATEGORY 3 WEIGHT =o) 22s W, 
This category includes all years of all Technical and 
Technological programs, Creative Arts programs which require 


special studio facilities, and some special Business programs 


such as Computer Science which require appreciable computer time. 


CATEGORY 4 WEIGHT = 2.0 = Wy 
This category includes Allied Health programs which 
require special clinical field experience facilities which are 


Ciargeds bos bne college. 


13 6.3 


Computation and Payment of Operating Grants 


Due to the requirement for audited statements for govern- 
ment-sponsored students such as apprentices, adult retraining 
students, etc., colleges of applied arts and technology have 
pdieered fo) retain the April-1 to, March’ 31 \fiscal year, rather 
than the July 1 to June 30 academic year. Nevertheless, the 
mechanics for cash flow of operating grants to CAATs will be 
Similar to that adopted for the university operating grant 


formula. 


The activity in a college for April, May and June will be 
essentially the same as for January, February and March. There- 
tenewcasn tlow for the first quarter of the fiscal year is 
established on the basis of continuation of average cash flow 
for.the preceding fiscal year. During this quarter, colleges 
will update enrolment forecasts in detail by program and year. 
Cash flow for the next two quarters--July to December, 
inclusive--is then computed on the basis of the enrolment 
forecasts. Cash flow for the final quarter will be adjusted 


on the basis of the December lst audited enrolment. 


Portes! , «L971 
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PROGRAM PROPOSAL FOR THE CONSIDERATION (Please checl 
Preliminary 

OF me A 

THE “ONTAREO -COUNCIL- OF ‘REGENTS.Z Final Proposal _ 


PRELIMINARY -PROPOSALS =. [tems. 2 to -9 inclusive and 
FINAL PROPOSALS “= “Iteme 1 to Ssarnelusive 


ie 


Name of College: College of Applied 
Arts & Technology 


Program of: Instruction: 


with *Option(s) (if applicable) 


or. Option of an Existing Program: 

* Option of the Existing approved 
Program 

or Change of Name or Duration of an Existing Program: 


Program 


*Proposed Change 


*NOTE: Name as it will appear on the graduation diploma. 
Divisaon of. College: 
Applied Arts Business Technical** 


Other (specify) 


** Tf program is intended to meet the requirements of the A.P.E.O. 


Z- Ontario Council of Regents (unpublished) 


for certification purposes, please check (x) fully 
Partially andi inceiide Wise -of «subjects. 


Duration of Program: 

Short weeks One-year (2 semesters) 
Two-year (4 semesters) Three-year (6 semesters) 
Minimum Entrance Requirement: 

Grade 12 Graduation from any Secondary School Program or 


Equivalent 


and/or Special Requirement (state) 


Se nr 
# 
‘2 
: 
ra 
x 


& 


6. 


a5 
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Aims and Objectives: 


Anticipated Employment Opportunities with supporting data: 


Within College Area: 


Outside College Area: 


Similar Programs in other Colleges: (Include names of 
program(s) and college(s), and where possible the number 
of graduates during the past year from these Colleges) 


Significant Variations (if applicable): 


Program Cost: 


Staff $ 
Supplies $ 
Equipment $ 
Overhead $ 


BoP a 


TOTAL 


ds3- OR 


dis 


bl is 


Se. 


14. 
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Additional Information for Final Proposal 


Advisory Committee - names and titles with area of responsibility 
Cat least five persons representing different organizations 
expected to be employers of the graduates) 

- attached as Appendix A 


Copy of the minutes of the meeting of the Advisory Committee 
at which the program was approved 
- attached as Appendix B 


Proposed Subjects in each year or semester with division of 
time for each subject 


If a subject is in common with an existing program, identify seme 
subject description as it appears in current college calendar. 
If subject is new, include a brief description of the content 
such as it may appear in the college calendar 

- attached as Appendix C 


Additional pertinent information such as surveys of employment 

opportunities including estimates of the number of opportunities 

and starting salaries, letters from prospective employers and 

professional associations or societies in support of the program 
- attached as Appendix D 


Signatures 
(a) Cb) 
President: of the College Chairman of the Board of Governors*® 
(Reference: Section 6(4) of 0.Reg.268/65 
Date and as in 0.Reg.218/70 


*Copy of minutes of the Board meeting recommending approval of 
the program may be used in place of Chairman's signature 
- attached as Appendix E 


NOTE: 1. ‘Enelose five (5) copies in the preliminary, stage 
and fifteen. (15) copies in the final stage. 


2. Refer to memorandum 70-F-4, dated June 18, 1970, 
for information relating to new program proposals 
and a glossary of terms. 


Address the proposal to Mie odleaee, oP SCO 
Chairman 
The Ontario Council of Regenmes 
Current address - 55 Eglinton Avenue East 


TORONTO 315, Ontario 


After July 5, 1971 - Mowat Block 
Parliament Buildings 
TORONTO 4, Ontario. 


ill i i, i 
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c'y ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION? CAAT 1 


Approval in Principle 
for Campus Development 


Mail to: The Director, Documents to Accompany 
Applied Arts & Technology Branch, Submission: 
Ontario Department of Education, Educational Specifications 
Toronto, Ontario. Master Plan 


Campus Identification: 


Name ofiCollegen:: ic: sence rarsasyotetou al tant Ets Accne tice sie SSE ANG meme Sigel alan chore GEoMe cues ocomanan Rene ome 
Name.of proposediicampusi:andilocation(:-; cecescue crate afearels a chore tore ate ole edo cuckoo note eee 


Namevof planning consultants careutes ocosac ts caters cata tons Paue tera ooh ois Okina ar os cata em tne ae 


Development summary for this campus: 


Estimate of Total College and Provincial Investment in Plant Facilities: 


A B Gc D 
Accumulated Total Net Costs of Net 
Investment in Accumulated Accumulated this Proposed Investment in 
Plant Investment at Investment Campus ! Plant Facilities 
Facilities at Original Cost Development Including 
Original of Disposed Proposed Campus 
Capital Assets Cost to date Plant Assets Development C+D 


Building 


Leasehold Improvements 


Furniture and 
Equipment 
Parking Lots 


Construction 
in Progress 


Other Capital 
Plant Assets 


Anticipated cash flow: 


Projects on other campuses under 
disbursement of funds 


Other anticipated projects 


3+Ontario Department of Education (unpublished) 


142. 


The information has been completed and approval is requested to begin the preparation of sketch drawings for the first phase 
of this campus development. 


O18 0 6. 0 1 O'S Ore) 8) 6) 08 0 Se oe Se Ce Sep e 0 8 cele 6 6 0686 wee lg Wie we 0) of my Celis Olle va) 'G) aro: my GING" 16) elie eens salen eur eae 


College President Date Chairman, Date 
Board of Governors 


The Educational Specification and Master Plan have been approved. 


2 


Council of Regents. 


SESS ESE SSS RRS SSS SSR PR NR SAR SSE SS SR AT I 2 SS SR SS SSE 


The campus development has been approved in principle and you may begin the preparation of sketch drawings for the first 
phase of this campus development. 


ee eee 6 ee ee « 6 8 6 6 © 016. one » we a eenn aad 


Minister of Education Date 


For Departmental use: 


SPBR/AA&T/CAAT 1/Rev. 7/70 
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cly ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION CAAT 2 


Approval to: 

a) Purchase Realty 

b) Purchase Equipment 

c) Undertake Renovations 
not to exceed $50,000. 

d) Other (explain) 


Mail to: The Director, Documents to accompany 
Applied Arts and Technology Branch, this submission: 
Ontario Department of Education, As prescribed in 
Toronto, Ontario. Guideline Manual, 1970. 


Nametot College: SP aii 1 pe itcteet a aueny We eee ets eset oy? i ay ree eet Dept. use. eae | 


Name of Campus and Location 


ase, eukenlen te, 16) /¥ vere! eHiso eis ia cw le) witeh ai; eiiel ce) 6 9) 16 ete Cel on. aie 6) 6 16 bo lee 


Request for the use of funds for the following: 


Program 


Land Purchase 


Building Purchase 


ees ie Sle enee is) ete sis 


Building renovations, renewals not 
to exceed $50,000. 


Leasehold improvements not to 
exceed $50,000. 


© 10 'e< 05. ous? ® Ke) ote, 9) 8T 6 alle 


Site improvements not to exceed $50,000. 


ake S's: w le 6:9 oLwits).< sims 


Purchase of Equipment, Furniture, etc. 


a. Administrative and Plant Division 


b. Academic and Library Division 


a) eer ey @ 8) 6.0), 0 6, ee ems 


c. Ancillary Services Division 


© 0 aiele ie, ef, 5) « am ige 


Mobile Equipment (Plant Division) 


eeocewr ever esr eves 


Other (explain) 


| 


Fees (identify) 


oo ee eee ee eee ewe 


Total funds requested ERS 


a SE TESS SE I TI TS EOS ES SSIES IN MDE ISD EPS STR EI GA BANE AG OTS ATMS EP STO ARSE 


The above information has been completed and appropriate documentation supplied. 
Approval of this capital project is requested. 


College President Date Chairman, Date 
Board of Governors 


The above capital project is approved. 


a 210 © uw 8 6 6 6 2 8 8 ee 6.e 8 ae 8.» 6 (be bee 66) eo ee ee ee 


Minister of Education Date 


SS a SS SRS SS AAR ETA A I SMS EEA SS ERA PER REN TORR TS SAAR REAR BE MET LENA ENC SE SO ERR RE 


For Departmental use: 


SPBR/AAGT/CAAT2/Rev.7/70 


a 
c4> ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION CAAT 3 


Approval of 
Sketch Drawings 
Mail to: The Director, Documents to accompany | 
Applied Arts and Technology Branch, this submission: 
Ontario Department of Education, sketch drawings including — 
Toronto, Ontario. plans, elevations and sectior 


Project Identification: 


Name:of College* ~-—“"* Se Bac eR Sa el se ee 
Name‘ot:‘Campus'and location’ 22.0 vou. 6 ate fee poke Pe an) ee eee 
Name. of Proposed :Project’@ ho a2 ah Sane bce ee ne eee 


Name:of Architect, |) oo © As ge eee eee hac Bo se 


Space Inventory Summary: 


Total gross square footage of existing buildings on this particular campus: 


Owned by College © 6 29" OF naz aed ete Ache owe ine ee ot sq. ft. 
Rented-or, beased by College>— .7 sinc ~.0 5 shee eo Tee ea ee ee sq. ft. 
Under:Construction: 99) 8 2 in he Sig) ie iy er ae a sq. ft. 


(under CAAT 4 or CAAT 5 authority) 


a ee 


Project Deployment Summary: 


Number of student stations in this project: 


Post-Secondary Students) | © of isn: icteustevertie Sac erechcdeatotess oats ae ware 
Retraining: Students 6S ete Pe, ak ee ee F 
Apprentice Students 0) G0? ii) vacth oe bier tctscspe se ence nee hates che ces On 
POT all Te Pee oe ee A a eens ee ks ee 
SS Ss nS 
Project Analysis by Space Categories: Net Assignable Stations 
Area in Square 
Feet in this Project 
from Sketch Plans 
is ‘Classroomi-~w)'*-), > P89! Re Ee es On FS eet sae ee sq.ft. ° » .).2 eee student statio 
2-5 Laboratory") vet ie LE RS Pe Poe ee ee eee sq. ft. s- | a ee student statio 
3:7 shops, (We! ps OY SY te Se er 7 a ee eee sq. ft.) SS student statio 
At HOfiCe-— mee ae DS Raia poe 2 Rs, Wee. arene sq.ft. | %¢.3 5.353 office station: 
52} Classroomuservice’.” «We oa = Mee” > 0 ae a ie, ees sq. ft. : 
6. Laboratory and shop service Dieta Weheyels 6 ey ofa SAGs 
beh sg OTTICESOIVICE ET 6 Me ke > a es ee ee sq. ft. ra 
Oxe Library: Resource Centhes = 92 fees ee ee sq. ft. - 1. eee study stations 
95.0 AUDIO: Visual bal ot eine) May eae odes fase Toe Ae ee ote sq..ft..°  . iw ot student statio 
iO: Physical Education. = “Sheree 4 oaem cpediia do eee, sq. ft. a E 
1. = Auditoridth typ at 7 8S 2 ee = eh a ee sq.ft. 9 52: ee fixed seats 
42 LOUNgR en be 9 1 hr adh ENS Stn ee Cee sq. ft. | 
TSR OIOING oo, acy A ets ecw te ee a a erly! eee eee sq. ft. | 
14 paktemthiz? @. Se Wom ns eerie. i a Ok ot Ae ae ee eee sq. ft. i 
tae: CONNIUTOL End «Silos lee a ee eee bay eid eee | eae sq. ft... - a student statio 
5G. Test: ROOMS." =a, eo Wee 7 Sl ee SOP te eee te, sq. ft. a : 
17.9 Custodial © 18 “ve = 9 ae ee ie he Be sq. ft. 
ISS Physical Plant. see okt Le Aceh, as a re eee | sq. ft. | 
192 -Girculation Pew Pal (6 eS Ee ee le hee ce ek ketene reel sq. ft. 
20 ef General Service) ors! ne ee ea Wi a Be eg ee sq. ft. | 
Sie IRSCUVE Ea We A ro ear 8 Si eer a a nn Me Pair, Sk gee ol sq. ft. ; : 
Total net assignable area sq. ft. 
Construction Areas i) 5 ct ry aed eae Fy ey un te eae sq. ft. | 
Total gross area in this project : 
from sketch plans sq. ft 


a ERE TET NT 


st 
A 


i 


145. 
Gross Cost Breakdown: 


A. Site Development 
(site service, landscaping, parking, 
roads, exterior lighting, etc.) 


Building 


Services cost: 


. Electrical 


a 
b. Heating 


. Ventilating & air conditioning 


Cc 
d. Plumbing & drainage 


favcelue, else: Ke) te.) ec! 1d? Sie 6 ce 


Built-in equipment in contract 


Total A 


2 


Contingency sum (3% of Total A) Total B 


0s ‘ho 6) & vine een it bel, Ghlelnarae 


2) 


Loose equipment & furnishing, etc. 


a. Administration & plant division 


OS ee rh Oe OG ata eo 


b. Academic & library division 


c. Ancillary services division 


Total C 


© 4 le 0 eos 0 ele oa 0 oe 0 e 


o 


Fees: 
Architect 


Engineer consultant 


ees) sh-e Feta) im caiaeiieyie' sis 


Othermconsultants, (specify) Fi “er We ts oe Pe ee 
UOtal D8! io ae OP ea, eg tm ON Re SR 2 ae ee 


Cost expected at date of tendering 
A+B+C+D 
a I ET ET TES AIT FES I RTI YI RIPE AI YE EERE A EY SCE SET ERED NSS AED PLES SOA OTN I 


Scheduling 


Commence construction 


Complete construction 


Occunancy'§- ss aire at ci oR | Pee Ape ee earn ee 


Anticipated cash flow: 


19——/19—-- 


Other projects under disbursement 
of funds (all campuses) 


Other anticipated projects 


The above information has been completed and approval is requested: 


College President Date Chairman, Date 
Board of Governors 


The Preliminary estimates have been approved. The preliminary sketch drawings have been reviewed and commented upon. You should 
now instruct your architect to review any architectural comments with the School Planning and Building Research Section and then 
start preparation of working drawings. 


Minister of Education Date 


For Departmental use: 


SPBR/AA&T/CAAT3/Rev. 7/70 
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cty ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION CAAT 4 


Approval of Semi- 
finished Working Drawings 


Mail to: The Director, 
Applied Arts and Technology Branch, 
Ontario Department of Education, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Documents to accompany 
this submission: 

Semi-finished Working Drawin 
Outline Specifications 


Project Identification: 


Narrid 0}, College egipgete ns, «> niet Wh a eet RC Lee ee 
Namezof GampusiandyLocationy:.... onstrates aaieeenc ecoeee ceo eee 
Name‘oh Proposed Project =) Sora. weeceruce oe esc Sate ene CRs ee 


Name: ofS Architect rr a ea ee ee re ee 


Department use: | : 


Contractual Arrangements 
Stipulated Sum Contracts ey 


Management Contract [J 


Space Inventory Summary: 


Total gross square footage of existing buildings on this particular campus: 


Owned. by Collegeof es tuo. oe ae eee sq. ft. 
Rentedon Leased’ by: College scarsres...< aicte Sites oI sq. ft. 
Under Construction: 7 = wicccer ct eee tee ee sq. ft. 


(under (CAAT 4 or CAAT 5 authority) 


Project Deployment Summary: 


Number of student stations in this project: 

Post-Secondary ‘Students® =. “Fieiseeee eee oe ee ee 
Retraining: Stadents > o-~ Gagecetierdsa asl eerie cheer ey Mae re ae 
‘Apprentice Students’ 8 = acs conocer Pe Des NG eee rene 
Total 


Project Analysis by Space Categories: 


Net Assignable 

Area in Square 

Feet in this Project 
from Working Drawings 


Ta-xClassroom) © 6 | ee) ee es on bee sq. ft 
2:47 Laboratory 2.0) 3 ° bog oe ae Oe eee i ee sq. ft 
See NOD yea ge, Se ee a ee gt ne ee ere a eS sq. ft. 
4... Office. 1Shve -2) es Qe sen ao pre ee 2 ed ol eee sq. ft 
S20 ClassroomiService:ts "a" he =e i 8 ee ee sq. ft 
G.= Eaboratory and :shop:service 97) Je ee anes. cee sq. ft 
7.) -Otfice'service, = tae) ee ee RS wen es ae eee sq. ft 
8. >< Library, Resource:Centre, 1 te Fs. ea eee sq. ft. 
S2 Audio Visuals \ ae eid aig os ba A Ee OR eee sq. ft 
10; Physical Education’ = tow) (ese le ee ae eee sq. ft. 
VWs Auditorium oes aA ee eT Mil PAR Sr ie kt tat aera s sq. ft. 


Stations 


PP ee fs _. Student station 
Sis) ove) eos ae student station 
PEE Gs is Ac student station 


<6 6s, siete en office stations 


— 


EER usm o oc study stations 


ou 6" Syehegeee +....... Student station 


oo) eee acer elena ta tadem ti NOG SOaee 


12. 


13. 


14. 


1S: 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Lounge 


Dining 


Health 


Computer 


Rest Rooms 


Custodial 


Physical Plant 


Circulation 


General Service 


Inactive 


Total net assignable area 


Construction Area 


Total gross area in this project 
from Working Drawings 


Gross Cost Breakdown: 


Site Development 
(site service, landscaping, parking, 
roads, exterior lighting, etc.) 


Building 
Service cost: 


. Electrical 
. Heating 


a 
b 
c. Ventilating & air conditioning 
d. Plumbing & drainage 


Built-in equipment in contract 
Total A 


Contingency sum (3% of Total A) Total B 
Loose equipment & furnishings, etc. 

a. Administration & plant division 

b. Academic & library division 


c. Ancillary services division 
Total C 


Fees: 
Architect 
Engineer consultant 
Management contractor 


Other consultants (specify) 
Total D 


Cost expected at date of tendering 
A+B+C+D 


Sle 6 fe 0) @ 6) oe em 5) wee 
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@) em, (sera) OGiaWletiny eAie! <6. 10: cite: 


fe Vile) fele) ewe e 6 /4t a) sears 


OG 20) We) Vel eniel je: «wie a 


©; a, 0,0 erie ie) =) (0 1¥) \e! (erenhe 


Cie tet cer eet iat a 


Ar '6. 0) 6! (e/ 0: vim 0 (6\\6) 0:8 


eile: & eta: eo le Jeuceue. §) 4) <= 


ais 61.8) tale ee 0) © 8) 4,0). 6 


ee 
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Sec Miele. \e © wee ee 
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Scheduling: 


Commence:constructiong=9 = ht tee Se 5 SE a ee 
Completeconstructions- "Or a, Sa Phe ee a Se ae 


Occupanc yar eer a tees en o> ae) ee ERE ae 


Anticipated cash flow: 


Fiscal year 


Total 


The above information has been completed and approval is requested to move the project forward on a stipulated sum contract 0 
On a management contract 0 


Final working drawings will be completed by............... and submitted to the Department of Education. 


ne ee a a ee ee ee oe i SO MRM met ea ic SA ce 


College President Date Chairman, Date 
Board of Governors 


Stipulated Sum Contract: 


Semi-finished Working Drawings and estimates have been approved. You should now instruct your architect to finalize working 
drawings and all necessary contract documents on the basis of these approved drawings. CAAT 5 is to be submitted at close of 
tendering. 


Ce eee eee ee cee eee 4 6 we ot oe © ole sia b & Bele) enlietellal etal eae 


Minister of Education Date 


Management Contract: 


You are authorized to award contracts in accordance with these approved semi-finished working drawings for an amount not to 
exceed’ $i. acca hake eae It is understood that the balance of funds for this project is not authorized until CAAT 5 
form and required documents have been submitted and approved. 


Minister of Education Date 


For Departmental use: 


SPBR/AA&T/CAAT4/Rev. 7/70 cy 
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«c'> ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


(aus © 


aR 


CAAT 5 


Approval for Construction 


Mail to: The Director, 


Applied Arts and Technology Branch, 


Ontario Department of Education, 


Toronto, Ontario. 


Documents to Accompany 


this Submission: 
Working Drawings and 


Specifications 
Equipment List 
Tender Summary 


Project Identification: 


Name of College 
Name of Campus and Location 
Name of Proposed Project 


Name of Architect 
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Stipulated Sum Contract © 
Management Contract O 


Project Implementation: 


Tender recommended by Board of Governors: 


O General Contractor 


0 Management Contractor 


Capital Program for authorization: 


A. Site Development 


C00 Welle, 66:6), 9) (0 61 wl ovis) eo, (0s pire. la 


Amount NOT 
included in 
Tenders to date 


Amount included 
in Tenders to date 


(site services, landscaping, parking, 


roads; exterior lighting; .efC:}) "seem Sarees emis ses ete eo are tele dveus ea tema 
Budding oO Ls | aw bond ae et ee ree a ee Sl esate is ae ney ae 
Services 
a Electrical’ wort a Giedy e —= ON At oe | Neer an iene cr cereet, Ra AGM chs Seder < 
Duheating te Fike t a) (poe ewe Bee leew racer re acres 5 aoe Pas ee Ae cuatro 
c. Ventilating &air conditioning) ys meareuetens) tee ettel Aah Stes. cue’ oNenstar aL Me 
ad. Plumbing SeDrainage = akties, Jer) Anite asters: bon aece  igticrels Re coe eee 
‘BUIlt-in Equipment in Contract) 9 ry 8) kanes lems - Bn SiR RCaTR es ey 
Total A ee eae 
B. Contingency Sum 
(3% of Total A) Total B panes Pee a Bh eo AE 
C. Loose Equipment & Furnishings, etc. 
a. Administration & Plant Division .......2-000 te pia aa arte ange ote ean 
b: Academic#&sLibrary Division’ = 99) 9 emesis sien csi one Pl cia tan aeteere 
caAncillarysServices: DIVISION en l,m fn arity inka ce eueiaians tt ne. Wetec 
Total C + 
D. Fees 
ARCIIteCtr mt aa 0 ON es Ble lS Cree ee ee Hina Met dste cagateh stetcactee 
Engines," sale, Suey he See, OR” Sit sy ee ene 5 a we geal NE 
Management;Contracton an) | al sp ee Mae eaare asics ele tr Ps aay ahha eae eae 
Other? fae) iG oe wee we By ah Ses eats baa Re aes eae ae 
Total D a3 
Total funds requested for 
authorization 
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(A+B+C+D) 
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Scheduling: 
Construction:commencesy "+m rs) La Sy ante. nS MOR ee ad Oe Ee oe ae 
Constructionicompleted) (ii, i-* Lat oe Caer. en eee eae ee 


Occupancy a Fp ie Neate A ig comin oes ee cae 


Anticipated cash flow: 


Sista veer 19-—/19-— 19--/19== | to seoes 


a ee | 

| wines | | 
of funds (all campuses) 

en a 

coe eM ES Ce 


Fire Marshal approval No. .................. Dates ioe so Rheeents aoe eee ee 


Approval of the project financial program is requested. 


College President Date Chairman, Date 
Board of Governors 
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The above construction program is approved. 
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Minister of Education Date 
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